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AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM: 





Does It Speak to the Nation? 


Pitas Protestantism has not yet learned how to 
speak to the nation. Individual churchmen, both 
clergy and lay, sometimes speak a telling word inci- 
sively and constructively. But the churches as organi- 
zations have not learned—and this is increasingly clear 
—how to speak effectively to the Federal government 
or helpfully to national leaders. 

Protestantism gives the general impression that it 
is anti-Washington, anti-government, sometimes even 
anti-patriotic. Rarely does it voice affirmation or appro- 
bation. Most often it is heard when there is something 
to condemn or oppose. Then Protestantism is loud and 
clamorous in rebuke. 

This attitude plays into the hands of Protestantism’s 
historic defamers who have always said Protestantism 
exists only on negatives—that it is simply anti-Cath- 
olic, or that it is against the established order. Indeed, 
this vitiates the true meaning of Protestant, which is 
“to speak for,” “testify to,” or “in behalf of.” Yet too 
often the impression we make upon the nation’s Capi- 
tol is that history and social conditioning have made us 
chronic critics and perpetual protesters. 

I make this observation from within the Church as 
a servant who loves the Church, as one who believes in 
church councils, and in the National Council of 
Churches and serving on one of its committees. I say 


it as a two-term president of the Washington Council 
of Churches. 


A BRACING MINISTRY 


During a pastorate in Washington covering seven 
Congresses and four presidential terms, I have con- 
cluded that Protestantism must find a way to speak to 
its own people in loving solicitude and with strong 
affirmations. When men of Christian character and 
conviction come to Washington, they are spurred to 


deeper dependence upon God and tend to an accel- 


Edward L. R. Elson is Minister of The National Presbyterian 


Church in Washington, D. C. Among the members are 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower, several cabinet members, 
Supreme Court justices, and diplomats. He is author of 
several books; And Still He Speaks, will appear next Spring. 
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erated growth in spiritual understanding. What they 
miss, and what Protestantism has not learned to con- 
vey, is the shepherding word of love and concern for 
these sons of the Reformed faith, the pastoral word of 
confirmation and faith in her own sons, the bracing 
word of commendation where it is merited, the assur- 
ing word of identification with believers everywhere, 
and the life-giving note of the Gospel. 

Some will say that many messages of affection and 
concern are dispatched. But these are often concealed 
in private, or do not “get through” because the domi- 
nating motif in the Protestant accent is negative. The 
churches are “against this”; they “denounce” that; they 
“deplore” so and so; they “condemn” something else. 
Social action “experts” peddle pronouncements from 
door to door and spy on the voting records of Con- 
gressmen as to whether the votes are based upon the 
expressions of the church convention’s most recent res- 
olutions (as though this kind of vote were ever pos- 
sible), or if possible, could be a dependable assessment 
of the Congressman’s Christian commitment. 

I do not mean to imply that the Church should remain 
silent and induce quietude or acquiescence. Nor do 
I mean that individual leaders should vacate the pro- 
phetic ministry. Far from it! What I lament is that 
the Church is too often regarded as simply another 
secular political pressure group, and is so evaluated 
because she does not speak the higher word of the 
eternal Gospel and the word of pastoral care. Protes- 
tantism is not heard nor heeded seriously in its many 
notes of rebuke and condemnation because it has not 
uttered effectively, if at all, the prerequisite word of 
pastoral concern. It has not established itself sufficiently 
as the shepherd of souls to be regarded as discerning 
and authoritative in other areas. 

Much of this pervasive negativism derives from the 
Church’s participation in political study and action 
without prior pastoral solicitude. In the days of the 
War for Independence, devoted Americans were po- 
litical zealots out of religious conviction. Today, 
churches themselves take part in politics without the 
grass-roots consent of individual church members. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


A new “fundamentalism” has arisen which shapes 
much of this activity. I do not refer to the biblical 
fundamentalism of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. “fundamentalism” has arisen 
as successor to the now-decadent social gospel in the 
pulpit. Its prophet is the social education and action 
expert. 


This new 


The “orthodox” persons are those who con- 
form to the processed pronouncements guided through 
church bodies by the “experts.” 

The expert’s vocation is presumably to direct re- 
search, to speak and write on the application of the 
Christian ethic to social, economic, and political con- 
cerns of the age. He prepares materials for study, 
evaluation, and declaration. He can also omit research 
in areas unattractive to him. It is asking too much of 
such an individual or of small groups to refrain from 
projecting their own social, economic, and _ political 
philosophy into the processing of resolutions and pro- 
posed actions. Such would be contrary to human nature 
—even redeemed human nature. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see how the views of a committee or small 
group of “experts” to whom a project has been dele- 
gated can become the expressed views of major groups 
or whole denominations. 

What happens in the new “fundamentalism” is that 
processed pronouncements in the name of the whole 
body tend to be asserted as the Christian view, the only 
authentic, valid Christian view on some social or politi- 
cal topic. Then follows the hardening of these views, 
their investment with sacrosanct qualities, the promul- 
gation of socio-economic views on the level of theologi- 
cal doctrine. The “orthodox” person then is the indi- 
vidual who accepts and espouses these views; the “het- 
erodox” person is the one who challenges the social 
and political pronouncements—even if only because he 
wants to arrive at his own convictions in his own way. 
Too readily the “deviant” Ceasily stigmatized as a social 
and economic heretic) is then isolated from the main 
stream of life where these declarations are forged. Soon 
the views of the deviants are not spoken, because they 
feel their convictions will not be respected by the 
“experts.” They feel the resolution-framing group is 
closed to them, or that they will not be taken seriously 
by “the professionals.” as the Cleveland 
China declaration demonstrated, the promulgations of 
experts may be radically wide of the views held by the 
church membership. The deviant is ignored, lumped 
with a miscellaneous assortment of malcontents, anti- 
National Council maniacs, and chronic critics of every- 
thing in organized religion. 

It is a fatal mistake to group perceptive and knowl- 
edgeable persons who differ with the substance and 
timing of certain declarations with reactionary funda- 
mentalists or carping critics of standard brand Protes- 
tantism and to dismiss them as on the “fringe” of the 
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Church. This can be tragic for the Church. In recent 
months the question has arisen with new force as to 
who is on the “fringe” of the Church, and who really 
says what the Church thinks and wants said to the 
nation and to the world. 


A PATRIOTIC STEWARDSHIP 


To say the wrong thing in the wrong way at the wrong 
time can be calamitous. Therefore it is all-important 
that there be no confusion in anybody's mind about 
who is speaking, and for whom he speaks. 

The Cleveland China declaration is a case in point. 
The Cleveland document, on the whole, had many 
notable passages and doubtless expressed what some 
able thinkers had concluded ought to be a Christian 
view of the various subjects. Most of this was lost to 
the world by the colossal tactical blunder on the Red 
China issue. To meet the Ambassadors of friendly 
Far-Eastern nations after that episode was embarrassing. 
For within 24 hours after publication of that passage 
of the report all Communist and leftist radios through- 
out the Far East were proclaiming that the American 
people had repudiated their government. Their line 
was: “America is a Protestant nation. The Protes- 
tants have said that the People’s Republic of China 
ought to be recognized by the U. S. government and 
admitted to the U. N.” Apart from any evaluation 
of substance, to provide that propaganda weapon at 
that time was tactically a great misfortune. And Mr. 
Dulles was obliged to correct the world’s false impres- 
sion in his first address on his return from Mexico. The 
plain truth is that this statement represented the 
thoughtful considerations of some 600 persons and 
(according to dependable opinion polls) was the con- 
verse of the dominant majority of Protestant people. 
When declarations are made and there is the possibility 
of attributing the views to large groups, we Christians 
have a patriotic stewardship, as well as a Christian 
responsibility, which should restrain us from providing 
ideological weapons for our nation’s enemies. What is 
said, by whom it is said, for whom it is said, and to 
whom it is said ought to be made certain to the public. 

We need to learn to listen as well as to speak. Some- 
times a discerning, dedicated Christian in government, 
with the best channels of information available to him, 
hesitates to communicate with churchmen because we 
are more disposed to speak than to listen. There are 
responsible and dedicated Christians whose words 
ought to be evaluated and heeded by any who aspire to 
speak for the Church. 

In our age churchmen have great difficulty in com- 
ing to agreement on doctrinal matters such as the 
nature of the Church or the validity of the ministry. 
They tend instead to be authoritarian in international 
affairs, to dogmatize in politics and to absolutize in re- 
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ferring to matters of social and economic doctrine. 

Some of us, evangelical in our theological commit- 
ment, were interested in CurisTIANITY Topay, not to 
revive fundamentalism but because its columns were 
open to leaders uncommitted to this new “fundamen- 
talism.” One useful purpose of a journal like this is to 
provide open columns for vast numbers of people whose 
views of the world, of society, and of the Church may 
not be fully consonant with the growing “neo-funda- 
mentalism” of our day. The right of private judgment 
still rests at the heart of Protestantism. 

I do not want to be misunderstood, though experience 
suggests that “guilt by association” is as lively inside 
the Church as in the secular order. I am not here 
despising or even minimizing social studies or political 
inquiry. I happen to be a sociology major who long 
ago discovered that sociology is essentially humanistic. 
And I will always have an avid interest in politics and 
international affairs. Many of my parishioners are poli- 
ticians and diplomats. I want my concern and the 


TT essential nature of the Church eludes precise 
definition. If formulated from a particular perspec- 
tive, any definition of the Church can miss what makes 
the Church a living reality. When it is defined, for 
instance, from the perspective of its ministry Capos- 
tolic succession), or of election (the Church as the 
gathering of the elect), or of experience (the Church 
as a voluntary association of those who can testify to 
conversion ), its definition loses something of the whole- 


ness of the New Testament Church. 
THE FULNESS OF CHRIST 


It should be clearly understood that the Church is 
what it is only through a living relationship with the 
living Lord. When we seek to inquire into the nature 
of the Church we must ask what Jesus Christ is to the 
Church and what the Church is to Jesus Christ. As 
an entity in itself, the Church is of no ultimate signifi- 
cance and of no genuine power. 


Lewis B. Smedes is Professor of Bible at Calvin College. He 
holds the Th.B. from Calvin Theological Seminary, and Th.D. 
from the Free University of Amsterdam. He is author of 
The Incarnation: Trends in Modern Anglican Theology. 
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concern of the Church always to be in religious terms. 
That is why it seems to me that when anybody or any 
group speaks in the name of the Church, the message 
must issue from an unmistakable spiritual base and 
that base must be erected and maintained by constant 
pastoral attention long before the Church speaks on the 
controversial theme. Only upon this well-established 
spiritual prerequisite can the Church expect to be 
heeded when it speaks to the common order of man. 
The authentic prophetic role need not be neglected. 
The light of the gospel message should shine undim- 
med. The place where the true prophet stands is never 
congested in any age. Rarely has the prophetic word 
represented composite views or processed declarations. 
When there is utterance it must be clear who speaks, 
for whom he speaks, and to whom he speaks. The 
prophets for the most part have been lonely men who 
were sure in the depths of their being from whence 
came their message, for whom they spoke, and to whom 
the “Thus saith the Lord” was directed. END 





The Church becomes significant and speaks with 
genuine power only through a living relationship with 
Jesus Christ. Ecclesiology is not Christology to be sure, 
but ecclesiology is never but a hair’s breadth removed 
from Christology. The Church is the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all; this is the New Testament view. 
The Fathers put it this way: ubi Christus, ibi ekklesia. 
But for this reason, the Church’s nature is not some- 
thing we can capture in a few sentences of definition. 
The Church is what she is created to be by the rela- 
tionship she has to her Lord, a relationship that looks 
to the past, labors and worships in the present, and 
anticipates the future—all in Jesus Christ. We cannot 
confine the nature of the Church within a precise defi- 
nition; we can only enter further and further by our 
study and service into her many-sided and mysterious 
inner life. 

I would not want now to betray what I have just 
said by proceeding to delineate the Church’s relation- 
ship to Christ with dogmatic precision. We do well if 
we are able to suggest something that will help us get 
our bearings for future excursions into the mystery. 
An etymological study of the word ekklesia gives us 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
little to go on. A pagan Greek, who had known and 
used the word betore Paul, would not have known what 
Paul meant by its Christian meaning. The Hellenists 
of Alexandria adopted it as translation for the Hebrew 
Qahal, although the reason for this is not clear. That 
they did and that Paul continued the use of ekklesia 
for the New Testament Church underscores the con- 
tinuity of the New with the Old Testament Church. 
Both ekklesia and Qahal designate the people called of 
God for his service, a distinct people set apart from the 
peoples of the world. But in the New Testament 
ekklesia becomes the ekklesia of Jesus Christ as well as 
the ekklesia of God 16:16; I Cor. 1:2). The 
ekklesia becomes the habitation of God and of Christ 
through the Spirit. While continuity of the Qahal in 


(Rom. 


the ekklesia indeed exists, there is a difference between 
the two: in the former Christ is promised and antici- 
pated, in the latter Christ has come, is remembered, pro- 
claimed, experienced, and anticipated again. The new 
relationship to Jesus Christ creates the fuller realiza 
tion of the nature of the Church. 
must hold our attention now. 


And this relationship 


RELATIONSHIP TO CHRIST 


We may describe this relationship, first of all, as retro- 
spective. As the Old Testament Church lived by 
promise, so the New Testament Church lives by mem- 
ory. The Church is called out of the world by the 
proclamation of what happened in the past. The Good 
News of the event that took place once and for all in 
time past is the evangel for the world proclaimed by the 
Church, but is at the same time the kerygma that calls 
the Church into existence. 
dient to the Word that 


Those who have been obe- 
called them to faith in the 
Cross and Resurrection of Christ make up the Church. 
Whatever else shall be said about the Church’s rela- 
tionship to Christ, this comes first: the living Lord 
of the Church is the Servant who bought the Church 
with his blood on the tree. What was done back there 
outside the gate is what makes the Church what she is. 
And the Church lives by faith in the memory of that 
unrepeatable sacrifice made for her atonement. The 
fact that the Church has a memory gives her a Word 
to proclaim, not of ideals or ideas, but of something 
done in history by the God of history. 

Second lly, The 
Church expects her Lord, and her expectation defines 
the nature of the Church. Eschatology is not a set of 
propositions about the ending of the world; the Church 
does not hope merely for a future golden age. The 
Church’s expectation of Christ and his completion of 
what he has begun through his Spirit in the Church 
constitutes her hope. The Church is what she is and 
does what she does because of what she looks forward 
to in Christ. Understood in this way, eschatology is 
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the relatic mship is anticipatory. 
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the accelerated heartbeat of the Church that looks for 
the consummation of what she already is in Christ. 
Christ is in us, the hope of glory! And the Holy Spirit 
of Christ, given to the Church and creating the Church, 
is the down payment or earnest of her future (Eph. 
1:14; Rom. 8:23; II Cor. 1:22 

Thirdly, the Church’s relationship to Christ is one 
of subordination. Jesus Christ is Lord of the Church. 
Not only is he that Lamb once slain, but he is the 
slain Lamb now become the living Lion, the Monarch, 
King, and Head. These words may paint different 
shadings in the picture, but they all mean that the 
Church lives in obedience, service, and total subjuga- 
tion to him. The Church is his Kingdom, his domain, 
No matter what we say later of the inti- 
macy of her union with him, the union of the Church 
with Christ is a union of the Lord with his subordinate 
people. 


his creation. 


Any Church which sets up rules, regulations, 
autonomy, or hierarchy that detract from the exclusive 
Lordship of Jesus Christ has become a sect. The true 
Church is that body which continually listens to and 


obeys the Word of the Lord. 
BODY OF CHRIST 


The Church’s relationship to Jesus Christ is made up 
of all these characteristics and more, yet these are all 
associated with and in a sense dependent upon the 
Church’s fundamental relationship to Christ—a rela- 
tionship which we may call life-union. This is partly 
what Paul means by his metaphor—the Body of Christ. 
Jesus Christ has, as it were, put himself into a living 
union with the Church by virtue of which his life 
creates the inner essence of the Church. In the Church, 
“as in His body, the fullness of His life and glory come 
to existence and development” (Van Leeuwen on Eph. 
1:23). “God has given to the Church the great honor 
of forming one entity with the Lord Christ, in other 
words of completing and filling Him” (Greydanus on 
Eph. 1:23). Jesus Christ is in heaven, the Church is 
on earth. Yet an umbilical cord allows the Church to 
live off the life of Christ though already his offspring. 
That cord is the Spirit of Christ, of whom our Lord 
said: It is the Spirit that giveth life. Whose life? 
Whose life but the life of him who said: “I am the 
bread of life . . . so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me” (John 6:48,57). The Church and Jesus 
Christ are as closely united, as organically joined, as 


the body to its head. 
THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


We may recall that in the New Testament, being a 
Christian and being a member of the Church are 
shown to be two sides of the same coin. Only the 
modern “individualistic” mind can conceive of a Chris- 
tian outside the Church. To the New Testament mind, 
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however, becoming a Christian and joining the fellow- 
ship were parts of the same thing. A Christian, being 
what he was, and the Church, being what it was, made 
up together essentially the same thing. They comprised 
one body because of their common possession of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A Christian was a person born again of the Spirit. 
He was a new creature with new life, the life of Christ, 
the second-Adam, Head of the new race. This life 
which the Spirit generated was the life of Him from 
whom the Spirit came. Thus, when the Spirit is in 
a man it is virtually the same as Christ being in a man. 
Paul confirms this truth when in Romans 8:10 and 
11 he makes no distinction between the Spirit and 
Christ. For Christ has become, as it were, the life- 
viving Spirit (1 Cor. 15:42-47). Hence, though Paul 
uses a variety of expressions—Christ in you, I in Christ, 
Christ dwelling in our hearts by faith, and having the 
Spirit—he has one intent and that is to show that the 
new life of Christ in the believer turns the old man into 
a new man, the new creature in Christ. 

he same Spirit indwelling the Christ is the Spirit 
that informs the Church. He does not dwell in the 
Church as an abstraction. He indwells her as she in- 
dwells the members. As members share Christ’s life, 
therefore, they form one body, Christ’s body. Con- 
versely, each has a share in the life only as each is a 
member of the body. We are one body because we are 
all baptized into one Spirit. We partake of one loaf 
which is Christ. The Spirit brings Christ into the 
body; and the members become organs of the body be- 
cause of the one life which they share. The body as 
a whole and the members as organic parts have life- 
union with the incarnate Lord in heaven through the 
Spirit that has taken permanent residence in them. 
Christ is the essence of the Church. Aside from her 
transitory, historical, and often tattered appearance, the 
essence of the C hurch, her inner selfhood and identity, 
is nothing less than the life of Jesus Christ crucified 
and living in heaven, but translated into the Church 
through his creative Spirit. 


EXTERNAL MANIFESTATION 


What we often call the institutional Church is the 
tangible embodiment of this her inner life. The insti- 
tutional aspects of the Church—her dogmas, her min- 
istry, sacraments, and mission—are concrete, earthly ex- 
pressions of her heart, the center of her existence which 
is spiritual and heavenly. But these external things are 
not less than essential to the inner life of the Body. 
They are the Body in its outward manifestation. Paul 
never makes a clear distinction between the spiritual 
life and its tangible expression. He never divides the 
inner, organic life from the outward, institutional life 
of the Church. There is only one ekklesia. It may 
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come to expression as the ekklesia of Jerusalem, the 
ekklesia of Ephesus, the several ekklesiae in all parts 
of Judea, or the tiny ekklesia in the house of Nymphas 
or of Philemon. But all are equally the Church because 
all share equally in the whole of Christ. The particular 
ekklesiae are tangible expressions of the one Spirit who 
brings the one Life into the Body. 


TENSION OF DIVISION 


The oneness of the Church’s inner life with the insti 
tutional expression of that life brings us into almost 
unbearable tension today. The tension is caused by 
our institutional divisions. On one hand, we confess 
that the Church cannot be divided in its inner, spiritual 
life, for there is only one indivisible life of Christ 
shared by all. On the other hand, the painful disunity 
of the outward manifestation of that life is all too real. 
Yet, the essence, we have said, is inseparable from its 
manifestation. How is it possible for the essential life 
of the Church to be one, while the manifestation of 
that life is grotesquely divided? One way to escape this 
tension is to live in the illusion that the outward forms 
or institutions are not significant and therefore can be 
divided without disrupting the inner life. But this 
is not the apostolic way; to the apostles, the inner life 
and outward form are inseparable as the essence and 
its manifestation. Another way to escape the tension 
is to say that, since the inner life is the essential thing, 
we can heal the divisions even at the sacrifice of what 
we feel to be necessary to the true manifestation of the 
inner life. (For instance, we can heal the divisions, 
according to this method, at the cost of doctrinal in- 
tegrity.) But this is not the apostolic way either; to the 
apostles, the outward expressions are to be kept pure 
simply because they are the manifestation of the 
Church’s inner life. 


HEALING THE WOUND 


Neither comfortable acceptance of institutional di 
visions nor compromising solutions to them will do 
as ways to ease our tension. We shall have to live 
with our terrible contradiction and never allow its 
painfulness to tempt us to take the easy way out. The 
tension is terrible; in seeking the purity of our Lord’s 
Church we seem involved in a denial of the Church’s 
real and essential self. We shall have to seize every 
opportunity of healing the wound. We shall have 
to be much in prayer that our Lord will hasten the 
day of restoration. Meanwhile, we are able to take 
courage in the faith that our divisions are not the 
last word about the Church. The last word will be 
said when our Lord brings the institutional life of the 
Church into harmony with the essence of the Church. 
And the essence of the Church is Jesus Christ in us, 
our hope of glory and our hope of unity. END 
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Values of Corporate Worship 


RICHARD ALLEN BODEY 


I' is one of the ironies of our day that while Sunday 
church attendance in America is at an all-time high, 
the majority of Protestants attend no divine services 
regularly. The situation is tragic too in that for Chris- 
tians the hour of public worship is the most eventful 
hour of every week. The anonymous author of He- 
brews intimated as much when he solemnly warned 
his readers about “neglecting to meet together as is the 
habit of some.” What then are the primary values of 
corporate worship which make its faithful observance 
on the part of Christians so imperative and its neglect 
so perilous? 


COMMUNION WITH GOD 


First, in the worship services of the Church we have 
personal communion with the living God in Jesus 
Christ who is present in his Spirit. 

Some years ago the secret police broke in on a group 
of Russian peasants who, in open defiance of the law, 
had assembled for worship. The police carefully re- 
corded the identity of each offender and then made 


ready to leave. But at the door an elderly man stopped 


the commanding officer and said, “There is one name 
The agent confidently assured him that 
he was guilty of no oversight. But when the Christian 
‘All right, we 
The second count verified the 
I told you I 


Still the peasant insisted that one 


you missed. 


continued to disagree, the officer said: ‘ 
shall count again.” 
first—30 names—and he shouted, “See, 
have them all!” 
name was missing. “Well, what is it then?” snapped 
“The Lord Jesus Christ,” 


And he was. 


the agent. answered the old 
man. “He is here too!” 

Jesus said, “where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
and glorified Lord 
is present with us as individuals at all times, in all 


He also said to 


It is true, of course, that our risen 


places, and under all circumstances. 


his aneue as individuals: “I am with you alway, 


Richard Alle on Bodey is Minister of Third Presby terian Church, 
North Tonawanda, New York. He holds the A.B. degree 
from Lafayette College and the B.D. from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Books are his special interest; in his library 
of 2,200 works are many volumes bearing the autographs of 
giants from the past such as Liddon, Stalker, and Alexander. 
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even unto the end of the world.” But this former 
promise suggests that in the services of worship the 
presence of Christ is somehow qualitatively different 
from and more perceptible than that same presence in 
our lives under other circumstances. We may not be 
able to define that difference, but if our spiritual senses 
are on pitch on the Lord’s Day we know it to be so. 

A man who wished greatly to hear Robert Murray 
McCheyne preach attended his church one Sunday 
in Dundee. Upon his early arrival, he anxiously in- 
quired of a member of the congregation, “Can you 
tell me for certain whether Mr. McCheyne will be 
here today?” The parishoner answered, “I do not know 
whether our preacher will be here, but I do know 
Jesus Christ will be here.” That was a fitting rebuke 
and may be addressed to many of us today. Sunday 
services are not occasions for paying tribute to the 
man behind the pulpit. Rather, they are gracious in- 
vitations and sacred opportunities to enter the presence 
of the living God who condescends to meet with us in 
Jesus Christ. 

Communion with Deity is a universal need of man. 
Unlike the brutes, we were created for intimate fellow 
ship with our Creator. This is one of the fundamental 
truths of which Adam in Paradise is symbolic. Before 
his fall, Adam enjoyed perfect bliss. In his garden 
sanctuary he had free access to the revealed and im- 
mediate presence of God. Man’s soul is homesick until 
he makes his home in God. Communion with Deity 
is not merely our privilege; it is the foremost reason 
for our existence. With profound insight Augustine 
prayed, “Thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
hearts are restless till they find their rest in thee.’ 

Obviously, one can best commune with God where 
the divine Presence is most perceptible. The patri- 
archs erected their altars and returned again and again 
to worship at those places where God had appeared 
to them and opened the windows of their souls to his 
Presence. Thus, for example, after many years Jacob 
came back to Bethel where, as a fugitive from Esau, 
he dreamed his immortal dream of the ladder stretched 
from earth to heaven. The descendants of the patri- 
archs congregated at the tabernacle, and later at the 
temple, because it was here in the Holy of Holies 
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that God took up his special abode among men and 
manifested his glory. Likewise in the Christian dis- 
pensation, the divine Presence is mediated to us 
through Christ most fully in the midst of his wor- 
shiping people. Here our communion with God reaches 
its highest intensity. Because our spiritual faculties 
are what they are, we need this particular experience 
each Lord’s Day to keep alive our sense of God’s pres- 
ence with us through the rest of the week. 

Divine worship is of inestimable value because it 
provides the setting in which we meet the risen Christ 
who unites us to the living God. 


A MEANS OF GRACE 


It follows, therefore, that services of worship are also 
1 means of grace. We use this expression frequently, 
but it may be helpful to define it. Grace is God's free 
and unmerited gift of salvation and the dynamic where- 
by we are enabled to live the new life in Christ. The 
means of grace are those special media through which 
God communicates to us his abundant, saving and 
sanctifying grace. 

Worship is one of these media. Moreover, its com- 
posite character brings together three basic means of 
grace, namely, the Word, the sacraments, and prayer. 
Whenever our communion with the living God in wor- 
ship is consummated, something significant transpires 
within us. On the one hand, we come into judgment. 
Before One who is infinite and terrible in his holiness, 
our hearts can no longer hide their dark secrets. We 
feel the penetrating power of his searching eyes and 
know that to him we are as open books. We perceive 
the frightful contrast between what we ought to be 
and what we actually are. We become conscious of 
sins of which we were long ignorant, but which have 
cast their shadows across our souls and robbed us of 
our peace. We sense more keenly the justness of 
divine wrath. 

But mercy is added to judgment, and so we also feel 
the impact of our Lord’s purifying, transforming, and 
energizing power. Like Isaiah in the temple, we are 
at once cleansed and renewed. We pass from death 
into life. The archbishop Richard Trench wrote these 
immortal lines: 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make, 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower!” 


Our renewal prompts us to respond to divine overtures 
of love with further decisions and commitments which 
deepen our discipleship, expand our spiritual capacities, 
advance us in holiness, and enlarge our service. It was 
in such a moment that Isaiah heard and answered the 
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call to prophetic office in Israel. And with each repe- 
tition of this experience we enter more fully into the 
joy of our Lord. 

Viewed from a slightly different perspective, what 
we are now discussing may be designated the thera 
peutic value of corporate worship. Because there is 
such value in worship, the results of absenteeism are 
spiritually disastrous. A member, living next door to 
a church I once served, and having attended it only 
three times during my pastorate, was taken to the 
hospital and confined there for one week. Nearly that 
whole week passed before I learned of her illness, and 
when I made my first visit, she was convalescing at 
home. As I entered her room, she startled me with the 
greeting, not spoken in jest, “Where the devil have 
you been?” Then she explained how she had suc- 
cumbed to such a state of spiritual depression while in 
the hospital that she summoned the resident clergy- 
man, a Roman priest. Now if this woman had in- 
cluded divine services in her regular Sunday schedule, 
she would have had at least a minimum of inner spir 
itual resources to fall back on in her hour of crisis. 
Preachers who are eager to help people whenever spir- 
itual crisis arise in their lives agree that those who make 
the greatest private demands on their time, pester them 
with petty problems, and crave spiritual pampering, 
are for the most part the very ones who neglect regular 
public worship. 

Corporate worship is a means of grace. And it is a 
mistake to suppose we can derive its full benefits via 
radio or television. There is a mystical something which 
the air waves never pick up nor transmit, but which is 
reserved for those who make their way to the sanctuary. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR WITNESS 


Again, the worship services of the Church afford us an 
opportunity to witness in public to our faith in Jesus 
Christ. Both the apostles and our Lord himself make 
it clear that witnessing is not optional, but obligatory. 
It is a duty of the Christian life none of us can evade. 
But unfortunately many of us stereotype this witness 
and restrict it to the spoken word. It cannot be denied 
that verbal testimony is the primary mode in which our 
Christian witness finds its expression. A_ professing 
Christian whose lips remain sealed to open declaration 
of his Redeemer’s grace and who never says to anyone, 
“Hear what my Lord has done for me!” 
enigma. Our words may not be eloquent, but like 


is at best an 


Andrew we must tel] others about Jesus. 
Nevertheless, witnessing is not to be limited to the 
ken word alone. Other types of testimony are 

equally valid, and attendance at divine worship is 

among them. Every time we walk or drive our cars to 
church, we are saying in effect to those about us: “We 
believe in Jesus Christ. We are citizens of his King 
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dom. In his Gospel we have found deliverance from 
sin in this lite and hope for eternity. Surely this kind 
of witnessing everyone of us can do without hesita- 
tion. We may not be at liberty to press the claims of 
Christ verbally on a certain unregenerate neighbor, 
friend, or relative, but we can work toward the same 
goal in this unoffensive way. 

We ought not to underestimate the effectiveness of 
such witness. The blatant skeptic whose blasphemous 
ridicule of the Church and her Lord chills our souls, 
the practicing atheist who carelessly devours even the 

Lord’s Day in materialistic pursuits, and the shameless 
violator of moral law, are taking note, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of our habitual attendance at services of wor- 
ship. Over a period of time the totality of this weekly 
impact may drive a wedge into people’s lives for the 
Gospel. More likely will this happen if, upon return- 
ing from church, our faces reflect the joy and peace 
that worship is designed to impart. The Lord Christ 
has walked into many hearts and homes simply because 
some devout believer walked down the street and up 
the steps to his church every Sunday in fair weather 
and foul. 

Corporate worship gives us an excellent opportunity 
to witness of our Saviour and Lord. 


ULTIMATE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


Furthermore, corporate worship is the ultimate func- 
tion of the Church. The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism opens with the affirmation: “Man’s chief end is 
This is 
equally definitive with reference to the Church. The 
hest way we can glorify God is to worship him humbly, 
adoringly, and reverently. 


to glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.” 


In the present world the Church is essentially a re- 
demptive community. Each member shares the divine 
commission to confront the world with the Gospel, to 
pursue the lost wherever they have strayed, even to the 
uttermost regions of the earth. We are to proclaim 
to men God’s good news of reconciliation through the 
Cross of his Son. We are to dispel their gloom and 
fear with the message of Bethlehem, Calvary, and the 
Fmptv Tomb. In the face of the universal human 
predicament we have been commanded by our Lord 
and constrained by his redeeming love to take up the 
evangelistic burden. 

But toward God the Church, even now in the con- 
text of this world, is a worshiping community. Where- 
ever a group of persons have embraced the Gospel they 
have erected a sanctuary, often at great personal sac- 
rifice. The crowning attraction of not a few com- 
munities is their beautiful churches. Cathedrals in 
Europe annually draw thousands of tourists to their 
doors because of their grandeur and magnificence. 
These buildings, the objects of lavish care and main- 
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tained at tremendous expense, were dreamed into be- 
ing only because public worship was essential to Chris 
tian faith, love, and life in this world. 

Moreover, corporate worship is prophetic of and 
preparatory to the Church’s vocation in eternity. When 
the last page of history has been written and the dawn 
of eternal day breaks over all creation, the temporary 
redemptive toil of the Church shall come to an end. 
Then she shall remain the risen and exalted Body of 
Christ to worship everlastingly in the Holy of Holies 
not made by human hands. The most stirring scenes 
of the Apocalypse are those which vivify this theme. 
They fix our eyes on the Church Triumphant, in the 
glory of heaven, assembled in reverent worship before 
the throne of the holy and triune God. Then with one 
swelling voice the Church shall praise the Father who 
conceived her in his wondrous love, and the Son who 
purchased her with his precious blood, and the Spirit 
who established her by his quickening power. That 


is why we sing: 


“Unnumbered choirs before the shining throne 

Their joyful anthems raise 

Till heaven’s glad halls are echoing with the tone 
Of that great hymn of praise. 

And all its host rejoices, 
And all its blessed throng 

Unite their myriad voices 
In one eternal song.” 


Corporate worship is the ultimate function of the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

The most eventful hour of every week is that of 
public worship, when Christians across the world 
gather in the earthly sanctuaries of the Most High 
God. As ministers of the Lord, we have a solemn re- 
sponsibility to make our services as spiritually rich and 
meaningful as possible. And as true believers, we need 
to make the sanctuary our Sabbath home. END 





WE QUOTE: 


DECLINE OF THEOLOGY —“‘Liberalism dealt 


much more drastically with the corpus of Christian theology 
than any movement since the Reformation. Indeed it was sev- 
eral times more violent a rupture than the Reformation. It 
threw orthodox theology into such disorder, and replaced its 
formulae with such irrelevant truisms or distortions, that the- 
ology as a reputable body of knowledge threatened to disap- 
pear. It is this destruction of organized theology that made 
the inter-denominational cooperation of the ecumenical move- 
ment possible. The integration of Reformed and Congrega- 
tional theologies was unthinkable in any other generation. 
It is only the death of theological formulations in both de- 
nominations that makes such a union as the present Con- 
gregational-Reformed merger feasible.”—Paut B. DeNtincER, 
Professor, Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. 
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A common feature of modern evangelical speech 
and writing is to surrender the great word “cath- 
olic” to the Roman church, and to fear that patristic 
support may perhaps be found for Romanist innova- 
tions even though they obviously have no biblical or 
apostolic sanction. This mistake was not made by the 
sixteenth century Reformers. From the time of Zwingli 
onwards the doctrines of the Middle Ages were re- 
jected not merely as nonbiblical but also as noncatholic, 
that is, as innovations which had no authority even in 
the early centuries. If the primary appeal was very 
rightly to Scripture, it was commonly agreed by all the 
Reformers that even by the test of catholicity the 
doctrinal and practical errors of the day could not stand. 


JEWEL'S CHALLENGE TO ROME 


Nowhere, perhaps, was this more dramatically and em- 
phatically stated than at the Paul’s Cross sermon of 
November 26, 1559, in the early and critical days of 
the English Elizabeth. The preacher was John Jewel, 
Bishop-designate of Salisbury. A disciple of Ridley and 
Cranmer, and one of the most learned patristic scholars 
of his time, as well as a warm admirer and friend of 
Peter Martyr, Jewel had recently returned from Swiss 
exile during the fierce persecution in the days of Mary. 
His exile had been passed happily and profitably 
enough under the hospitable roof of Peter Martyr in 
Zurich, and Jewel had devoted himself to perfecting 
his knowledge of the Fathers by reading and confer- 
ence. Already in the earlier part of the year he seems 
to have preached a first sermon at Paul’s Cross, but it 
was in November, 1559, and again in March, 1560, 
that he flung out the famous challenge which was to 
determine the course of most of his future writing. 
The key point in the sermon came when Jewel stated 
a number of specific articles in the current sacramental 
theology of Romanism, and then made the bold offer 
that “if any learned man alive were able to prove any 
[such articles] . . . by any one clear or plain sentence 
of the scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any old 
general council, or by any example of the primitive 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley is Professor of Church History in 
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church, for the space of six hundred years after Christ, 
he would give over and subscribe unto him” (Works, 
Parker Society Ed., Vol. I, pp. 20, 21). In other words, 
Jewel offered to accept any or all the articles if they 
could be unequivocally supported by even a single sen- 
tence from any one father or council of the first six 
centuries, quite apart from the statements of the Bible 
itself. 

Even the friends of Jewel, who knew of his learning, 
seemed to fear he had overreached himself, for, after 
all, the fathers had written so much that support for 
almost any opinion could be found somewhere or at 
some time in their works. Yet the response to his 
challenge was meager. Supporters of the medieval 
positions treated it with disdain. The facts were sup- 
posedly so obvious that there was no point in attempt- 
ing to prove the antiquity of these or other articles. 
Yet no actual statements were adduced. Hence in 
March, 1560, first at court and then before a vast and 
expectant crowd at Paul’s Cross, Jewel repeated and 
enlarged his challenge. Quoting first some of the false 
doctrines in relation to Holy Communion, he showed 
that they were plainly contrary to “so many old fathers, 
so many doctors, so many examples of the primitive 
church, so manifest and plain words of the holy scrip- 
tures,” and that “not one father, not one doctor, not 
one allowed example of the primitive church doth make 
for them.” He then recalled the original challenge 
which he had made, increased the number of the 
articles which he was willing to take into account, 
and confessed again his willingness to yield to them 
if in any one they could provide “such sufficient author- 
ity of scriptures, doctors, or councils as I have re- 
quired” Cibid., pp. 21, 22). 

On this occasion the challenge was taken up by two 
main supporters of the old order. The first was Dr. 
Cole, and it is noticeable that he made no attempt 
whatever to produce the evidence which Jewel de- 
manded. He simply argued that the articles concerned 
relatively minor matters, and that it was for Jewel him- 
self to produce the evidence for his own views, since 
he was the innovator. The second disputant was Dr. 
Harding, and he introduced a wide range of subsidiary 
matters which inevitably entangled Jewel in one of 
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those prolonged theological disputes for which the 
latter part of the sixteenth century was famous. But 
the interesting feature is that Harding is no more suc- 
cessful than Cole in pointing to a single sentence or 
canon from the early days of the Church, let alone a 
verse or passage of Scripture, in support of the articles 
of medieval sacramental teaching and practice which 
Jewel had cited. 

The full ramifications of the challenge and the en- 
suing controversy cannot be pursued, of course, in the 
present context. But there are features of it which call 
for notice and which may perhaps help us to see our 
way a little more clearly and firmly in relation not only 
to the errors but also to the spurious claims advanced 
by the Roman church right up to the present. 


INNOVATION AND SCHISM 


The first is quite simply that the Roman church itself 
is historically the church of innovation and therefore 
of schism from catholic and apostolic doctrine. We see 
this most clearly today in such new formulations as 
papal infallibility and the assumption of Mary. With 
our longer historical perspective, we do not quite ap- 
preciate as did the sixteenth century Reformers the 
comparative newness of compulsory confession and 
transubstantiation. But the Reformers were very con- 
scious that in these and in a host of matters the medi- 
eval church had been guilty of the most serious de- 
parture from the catholic as well as the scriptural norm. 
It needs to be said quite bluntly that so long as she 
maintains these new positions the Roman church for- 
feits her claim to be catholic, and should not be allowed 
to appropriate to herself this honorable description. 


TRUE CATHOLICISM 


But this leads us to the second point, namely, that the 
Protestants themselves were conscious of being the true 
catholics in their very protest against Romanist inno- 
vation. Their main appeal was naturally to Holy Scrip- 
ture as the supreme norm. But they realized that the 
first fathers were witnesses and commentators who de- 
served careful and respectful study, and that, so far as 
Scripture allows, the doctrine and practice of the 
present should also conform to that of the earliest days 
of the Church. In other words, the struggle for evan- 
gelical teaching is the struggle for true catholicism as 
opposed to a perverted and schismatic pseudo catholi- 
cism; and the most careful searching of the first cen- 
turies revealed that, while there were many things 
which did not stand the test of Holy Scripture, no 
clear support could be found for the medieval innova- 
tions. Protestant churches, following the example of 
the Reformation fathers, ought boldly to maintain their 
true catholicity to the extent that they are still true 
to their original confessions. 
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It is to be remembered, however, that neither Jewel 
nor any of the Reformation leaders gave to the fathers 
or councils of the first centuries an authority equal to 
that of Holy Scripture. For the purpose of the chal- 
lenge Jewel declared himself ready to accept either 
fathers or Scriptures, but his own writings make it 
plain that for him as for all Reformers the Bible was 
the supreme norm. In other words, no doctrine or 
practice can be truly catholic unless it is apostolic. 
Even the teaching or practice of the first centuries 
ceases to be catholic to the extent that it is not plainly 
apostolic, that is, to the extent that it has no basis in 
the writings of the apostles. The catholic church is the 
church which is subject to and therefor reformable by 
the Word of God in Holy Scripture, which is for her 
the supreme rule of faith and conduct. Appeals to 
antiquity or to judgments or precedents are no sub- 
stitute for this final guarantee. To be truly catholic, 
it is essential to be apostolic and therefore to be scrip- 
tural. Those whose norm is the Bible are the true 
catholics. END 





LJ) Preacher in the Red 


HE LOOKED TOO YOUNG 


As EVERYONE KNows, there are some individuals who look 
younger than their years. I am one of those. Some years ago 
I held a private Communion service for a dear old lady of 
my congregation whose years had not only confined her to 
her home, but also had left her with a mind which often 
became confused. The following Sunday two women visitors 
reported to me that they had called on the shut-in and found 
her feeling very sorry for the minister because he was ill. 
“Poor dear,” she told them, “he is terribly ill and is having 
a lot of trouble.” “Oh, I don’t think so,” replied one of the 
visitors who was unfamiliar with her condition. “Indeed,” 
insisted the old lady, “he is very sick, but he did not forget 
me.” Realizing her mental confusion and deciding to “go 
along” with her, the spokesman said, “It’s too bad the minister 
is sick. We must go to visit him too; but tell me, why do you 
say he did not forget you?” “Well,” replied the old lady, “he 
sent his son to have communion with me, and I thought it was 
so considerate of him with all that trouble of his own.”— 
The Rev. R. C. Toop, Kitchener Street United Church, 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 
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For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
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I’ is strange, not to say wasteful, that evangelicals and 
catholics so often have been more eager to take pot- 
shots at one another than to acknowledge the valiant 
defense which either side can make on behalf of funda- 
mentals acknowledged to be essential to Christianity. 
Can one side say, for instance, that the other has not 
staunchly adhered to such beliefs as the divinity of 
Christ, his virgin birth, his resurrection from the dead, 
original sin, the necessity of grace and Christ's atone- 
ment for man’s justification and salvation, and the 
existence of hell? If both sides have been zealous pro- 
ponents of these tenets, why should not each give the 
other due credit for its stand? It seems that this could 
be done much oftener and without prejudice to the im- 
portant differences which exist between evangelical 
protestantism and catholicism. 

There are two significant areas in which both the 
evangelical and the catholic are in solid agreement 
against the ravages of the liberal. (I employ “catholic” 
in the sense in which I am a catholic—one who tries to 
adhere to that kind of Christianity which developed 
and existed during the centuries before, or apart from, 
‘later unilateral subtractions from and additions to that 
tradition. It is the consensus of the Orthodox, the Old 
Catholics, and Anglo-Catholics.) One of these areas 
is their mutual adherence (against modernism) to such 
creedal essentials as those just mentioned, and the 
other has to do with the ecumenical movement (or 
their mutual protest against relativism and indifferent- 
ism). While it is true that evangelical and catholic 
approaches to Christianity exhibit vast differences, both 
at least root themselves in the historic essentials of our 
Lord’s life as related in the Bible, and both at least 
acknowledge the nonrelativity of truth. In a word, 
both are “dogmatic” (here to be clearly distinguished 
from “doctrinaire”). Moreover, they believe missionary 


activity to be the primary call of the Church with 
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regard to the unchurched—a stark contrast with the 
liberal view which holds that Judaism and other re- 
ligions are good enough for their adherents, and that 
medical and social missions are quite enough for the 
more primitive heathens. These agreements are im- 
portant, and even impressive. 

Of course, the very different orientations of evan- 
gelicalism and catholicism are not to be overlooked nor 
disregarded. It will perhaps be worthwhile to mention 
them. Protestants are more psychologically oriented 
than catholics, whose thought tends strongly toward 
the category of substance. The preaching of the evan- 
gelical, the sacramental life of the catholic, and the 
activism of the liberal all stem from their differing 
orientations. 

Without any intention of committing evangelicalism 
to the vagaries of Barthianism, I would say it is none- 
theless true that Karl Barth’s threefold Word—revealed, 
written, preached—emphasizes the difference of protes- 
tantism, especially evangelicalism, from catholicism, 
with its emphasis on Christ's threefold Body—incarnate, 
eucharistic, and mystical. The focal point of protes- 
tant edifices has traditionally been the pulpit, and this 
has put the emphasis on the parallelism of revelation, 
Scripture, and proclamation (for the evangelical; moral 
teaching, for the liberal) centered in Christ crucified. 
Conversely, the catholic sees incarnation, sacrament, 
and mystery as synonymous for very real, if paradoxical, 
marriages of heaven with earth, Spirit with matter, 
eternity with time: these are central for him, just as 
the altar is the center of a catholic church. 

Naturally, great conflicts arise out of such differing 
viewpoints. But cannot the honest evangelical view 
be appreciated by the catholic, and the honest catholic 
view by the evangelical, in the face of a relativism 
which would make any dogmatic position meaningless? 
At least, evangelical and catholic doctrines all trace 
themselves back to Holy Writ. 

The second area, which was mentioned above, 
wherein evangelicalism and catholicism stand together 
against liberalism is their common rejection of the 
heterodox notions that either the largest sum of tenets 
or the least common denominator of them equals the 
truth. Thus, while longing passionately for the reunion 
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of Christendom, both groups disdain that kind of ecu- 
menism which is based on such errors. Why, then, 
should not an evangelical proponent of “faith alone” 
be just as adamant as the Anglo-Catholic in opposing 
schemes to ordain clergy who have no intention of 
fulfilling their vows? There seems, therefore, to be no 
reason why the true evangelical and the true catholic 
should completely distrust each other; why they should 
not respect sincerely held, though incompatible, theories 
Again, this can be done without abet- 
ting views which one holds to be erroneous in the 
other. 


of the ministry. 


a vigorous witness is borne 
to the nonrelativity of religious truth. 


At the same time, 


Relativism in the religious field has enervated the 
United States. This was clear from the reports on the 
brainwashing of American servicemen captured by the 
enemy in Korea. Orthodox believers showed a much 
better record of integrity than those whose steadfast- 
ness had been vitiated by inroads of liberalism. Here 
evangelical and catholic could establish a solid front 
against liberalism were they to forsake their wasteful 
attacks on one another in certain areas. 

We may summarize the matter by saying that while 
the catholic agrees with the liberal more than with the 
evangelical in respect to the place of reason in religious 
thinking, the catholic’s conclusions and his premises 
accord far more with those of evangelicalism than lib- 
eralism. Evangelical and catholic alike reject the rela- 
tivism of liberals; they do differ, however, insofar as 
the former stresses the psychological aspects (‘the 
Word”) of Christianity and the latter stresses the sub- 
stantial—he would say 
Christianity. 


“the incarnational’—phases of 
Each stands together in his emphasis 
upon sin, grace, retribution, and Christ's divinity, hu- 
manity, crucifixion, and resurrection. END 


Final Arbiter 


I call on reason but to no avail. 
There is no key to fit this lock. 
Like Job I 


Thoughts circle endless as a clock. 


seek an answer. There is none. 


The will is arbiter of fate, I thought. 
Here is man’s glory and his shame. 

This sovereign power crowns him as a king. 
Sole source of triumph and of blame. 


The arrogant delusion is exposed. 

The pride expires that made the boast. 
God is the final arbiter, not man. 

I bow before the Holy Ghost. 


Mivprep ZyLsTrRa 
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RAYMOND W. ALBRIGHT 


T primitive Church was both evangelical and 
catholic. There is little point in saying that the 
Church was evangelical before it was catholic or catho- 
lic before it was evangelical. The Church was and has 
been both evangelical and catholic when it has been 
Christian. Catholic is an adjective, as in the title of 
this article, and is used throughout as a description of 
the relevance, appeal, worship, and unity of the Chris- 
tian Church. Evangelicalism, on the other hand, is 
more essentially related to the being of the Church. 
Evangelical describes the very nature of what God did 
in Christ for his Church and for all men who would 
accept him. 

The Church was born in God and in his inearna- 
tion—the gift of his Son, Jesus Christ. Men enter the 
Church in the personal acceptance of the revelation of 
God in Christ. The heart of the first Christian expe- 
rience in men was their perception of hope for 
themselves and their world in this revelation, their 
acceptance of the truth of it, and their commitment 
to it, and especially to Him in whom they found it. 
Such individual experience continues and grows only 
as it is constantly nourished by the Holy Spirit and 
the cumulative treasure of Christian insight in the 
Church through the centuries. The birth of the Chris- 
tian Church then lay: 1. in a perfect declaration and 
convincing demonstration of the “good news” of God 
in Christ, and 2. in its common acceptance through 
commitment by the first Christians, and 3. in the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on each individual and the 
group. Here in essence is the nature of Christianity 
and its embodiment in the Christian Church. It has 
been evangelical in its principle and purpose and 
catholic in its experience and form. The nature of the 
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Church in its essence is evangelical; the form and ex- 
pression of that nature at its best have been catholic. 

The matter of definition and declaration of principle 
becomes relevant when one seeks to understand the 
currently wide acceptance of this Church which once, 
when it was truly evangelical and catholic, made high 
demands, even to martyrdom, of its adherents. Many 
questions have recently been raised about the widely- 
heralded “success” of the American churches. One 
critic reminds us that our revival of religion has not 
brought with it a new birth of morality. Another sug- 
gests that in our much talking about religion we have 
had too many preachers and too few sinners, and that 
everyone is speaking the language of piety and no one 
is making confession. Professor Ronald E. Osborn sets 
out succinctly a concern we share: 


The core of our problem seems to lie in the fact that the 
churches have succeeded in establishing themselves within the 
acceptable pattern of American life just at the time when the 
pressure to conform has become such a powerful factor in be- 
havior. One cannot be sure whether an applicant for church 
membership is seeking salvation or social respectability (The 
Spirit of American Christianity, Harper, 1958, p. 214 £.). 


That young people have learned well from their elders 
in seeking acceptance and respectability is attested by 
William Kirkland in his analysis of campus religion: 
“There is a ‘ghostly quality’ about the students’ reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. Normally they express a 
“need for religion,” but they do not expect this religion 
to guide and govern decisions in the secular world; such 
decisions are to be ‘socially determined’” (The Chris- 
tian Century, April 17, 1957, p. 490). In this ecclesi- 
astical dilemma it is difficult to determine whether our 
churches aim to lead men to seek acceptance by God 
or by men. 

A Christian need not resort to frightening men by 
depicting a wrathful God or the horrors of hell to be 
truly evangelical, nor to demanding absolute conformity 
in dress, posture, or liturgy to be truly catholic. We 
Christians stop far short of the Gospel when we fail to 
remember that it is to God and not to man—not even 
to a religious program devised by ingenuous men—that 
we seek to be reconciled. To lead the Christian Church 
toward its duty that is both evangelica: and catholic 
may require minimal changes in the types of our pro- 
grams but, perchance, major revisions in our motiva- 
tions and intentions. What we have learned about the 
Gospel and about man is largely accurate. Our problem 
is whether or not we shall be able to use this knowl- 
edge in the spirit of the Gospel and for the effective 
salvation of man. 

So, for example, educational methods may not be 
ignored but rather mastered in our attempt to present 
the “good news” of God so convincingly and so effec- 
tively that men will accept it as their only hope. If it 
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means more than merely leading candidates to social 
acceptance what, then, makes religious education 
Christian? Guided by Jesus’ assumption that each man 
before God is of supreme worth, education becomes 
Christian when it seeks to discover those laws of 
growth and learning designed by man’s Creator; to use 
them effectively to further God’s plan revealed in Jesus 
Christ, in reconciling all men to himself, and so to 
each other; and thus to lead them toward the attain- 
ment of that abundant life in all relationships of which 
all men are capable. 

In a similar way the Church’s program of missions, 
having taken into account most of the sociological and 
political factors discernible in our time, may need little 
change in its external program to make it truly Chris- 
tian. Yet here, also, our inner motivations must be 
subject to the same critical examination and correction. 
A generation ago when we “rethought” Christian mis- 
sions, we quickly came to see that our programs should 
be more catholic in order that they might appeal to all 
men of all national and religious backgrounds. We 
sought progressively to recognize that truth which 
might be found in other religious faiths. In so doing 
we set afoot the trend which has led in some circles to 
the acceptance of non-Christian religions as potential 
major contributors to the “ultimate” religion. In some 
cases this has led to the surrender of the faith in the 
unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ, which faith 
alone is capable of keeping the Church’s missionary 
program truly Christian—evangelical in its convincing 
effectiveness and catholic in its universal appeal. 

For many of us propriety requires a similar examina- 
tion of our varied approaches to worship and liturgy. 
Depending on our points of emphasis, our respective 
national bodies give varying degrees of importance to 
our standing committees on religious education, mis- 
sions, and revision of liturgy and worship. Yet in the 
final analysis all these aspects of our one great effort 
to be a truly Christian Church come under the same 
scrutiny and standard of judgment. What then makes 
our worship Christian? To some the answer is, “When 
it is evangelical”; to others, “When it is catholic.” To 
one the answer is, “When it saves the individual”; to 
another, “When it objectifies and glorifies God.” Wor- 
ship becomes Christian indeed when the individual 
senses his personal condition before God and through 
faith in Jesus Christ seeks and finds forgiving grace. 
Yet even such an experience would be something less 
than fully Christian were it not accompanied by a sin- 
cere catholic desire for similar forgiveness for others. 

The quest for reconciliation with God may also fall 
far short of its full potential if it ignores the catholic 
Christian worship of the centuries. It is simply a pre- 
sumption to assume that any man, or even a group in 
any generation, alone is able to realize fully the richness 
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of Christian worship. Although both factors have sig- 
nificance in Christian worship, it is not enough that 
some individual shall have found peace with God or 
that others shall have dressed, sung, and prayed as did 
While the way 
of doing things is important, it is not as important as 
While the reconciliation of man 
to God is desired, it is not enough unless in it all God 
is glorified. In our experience before God we may be 


the Christians of the earlier centuries. 
the thing to be done. 
aided indeed when we learn how others were con- 


but all this may 
be useless unless it becomes significant for living indi- 


fronted by him through the centuries; 


viduals and leads us today to receive the benediction of 
his grace. Such Christian worship is evangelical and 
catholic. 

That the true Christian Church is catholic is second 
only in importance to the fact that it is evangelical. 
These two qualities of Christianity are mutually de- 
pendent and supportive. The ‘ ‘sood news” of God may 
be heard by all men and seen by all in the record of 
the mighty acts of God. But a religious experience does 
not become a Christian experience until the Gospel, on 
the evidence of the mighty acts of God, is individually 
accepted as the truth and adopted as a personal faith 
by ge nuine commitment to it. 

Our generation has observed a brilliant approach in 
depth to the problem of the nature of God's revelation 
in Christ. Critical investigators of archaeological, bibli- 
cal, and philosophical sources have made it possible for 
an intelligent person to know more about the truth of 
God’s revelation now than at any time since Jesus spoke 
to men. The essential message of the Gospel is clear. 
The Church knows enough to be really evangelical. 

In similar manner we have come in the past genera- 
tion to know more about the nature of man, his patterns 
of conduct and motivations for action, than at any time 
since man has been man. Though these patterns vary, 
and motivations run the gamut from complete and vio- 
lently supported selfishness to disinterested altruism, 
these acts of men fall into discernible patterns and the 
known substructure underlying all human motivations 
clearly indicates our common universal need. In a 
all men are still human and, no matter what 
our level of achievement, we still stand before God in 
common need of salvation from sin through the saving 
grace revealed by God in Jesus Christ. 

Whether the Christian Church, with her compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Gospel, can transmit the 
“good news” to men, whom she understands better than 
ever before, and in such a fashion that we all confess 
our sins before God more sincerely and receive his for- 
giveness more effectively, remains to be seen. This may 
be just possible if we remember that Jesus commanded 
his Church to be evangelical as well as catholic. Men 
have usually become Christian by personal commitment 
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to Jesus before they have discovered an expression of 
faith in catholic symbols, common liturgies, or accepted 
customs. But there is absolutely no guarantee that 
critical and technologically skilled approaches to bibli- 
cal, symbolic, or liturgical sources will produce a more 
effective evangelicalism. This will depend, indeed, not 
upon the tools employed, or even the keenness of those 
tools, but rather on the persons using them. Such alert 
persons, who by personal commitment to Jesus Christ 
are possessed of a power greater than themselves, the 
Holy Spirit, God’s contemporary presence among men, 
may be able to accomplish the Christian evangelical 
mission in the world through the Church. The experi- 
ence of personal commitment without the support of 
the latter stabilizing factors may indeed be reckless; the 
attempt to give inflexible conformity to uniform though 
ancient practices without a personal experience of Jesus 
Christ is presumptuous. Together the truly irenic evan- 
gelical and catholic spirits may yet make our churches 
more Christian. END 


Preacher in the Red 


NIGHT WALKER 


To keep a weekend engagement, the train deposited me at 
a country station 11 miles from Reading on a Saturday eve- 
ning in December. 

I found Mrs. Green’s cottage two miles from the station. 
“Take off your wet shoes and put my late husband’s slippers 
on. He died 12 months ago tonight.” 

After supper, during which a detailed account of the good 
man’s homegoing was recited, Mrs. Green showed me to 
my bedroom from which her husband passed away 12 months 
ago, tonight. “I don’t sleep here since that sad occasion,” 
explained my hostess. “I go to my neighbors. You are not 
afraid?” 

“No, I shall be all right.” She went with a sombre “Good 
night.” I heard her lock the door. Whilst in bed thinking 
things over, and just about to doze off, I heard shuffling 
footsteps on the stairs. The door opened and a tall, gauntly 
draped figure appeared in the pale moonlight. The bed- 
clothes at the foot of the bed were lifted. A bony hand 
gripped one of my feet, released it, gripped the other, and 
then pulled the clothes back over and left the room. Was 
I dreaming? I was too dazed to speak! 

How pleased I was to hear Mrs. Green humming: “Brief 
life is here our portion,” as she poked the fire the next morn- 
ing. “Ah!” she said as I entered the kitchen, “I do hope you 
passed a good night.” Then she added before I could answer, 
“I was very concerned about you last night. I had forgotten 
to put a hot water bottle in your bed, so I came over and 
felt your feet. They were warm, so I was content.” 

“Ah! Sister Green,” I said, “you are kind.” 

Ye fearful saints, when so distressed, "Tis Sister Green 
who'll do her best.—The Rev. J. Witx1aMs, Cinderford, 
Gloucester, England. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


PROVERBS 


Proverss belongs to the so-called wis- 
dom literature of the Old Testament and 
cannot be fully understood without some 
knowledge of this literary genre. In some 
measure wisdom is found amongst all 
nations of the world, but in Israel and 
in the Old Testament it has a very 
special connotation. Here (as in the rest 
of the Near East) it is not the result of 
discursive thinking, or philosophical 
speculation in the Western sense, but 
has as its noétic source immediate intui- 
tion based on experience in life. It can 
be easily explained why wisdom is of this 
type amongst nations of the Near East. 
They lived subjectively nearer to the 
heart and objectively nearer to (Cunso- 
phisticated) life. 

In the Old Testament wisdom has a 
threefold content according to the view- 
point from which it is seen. In the first 
place it has to do with the way in which 
man executes his professional work. It 
enables statesmen to govern correctly; it 
teaches the ordinary laborer dexterity 
and skill (cf. Exod. 28:3; 31:6; 35:10). 
Wisdom also brings strength (Prov. 24: 
5,6). In addition it 
sense, level-headedness, and_ brightness 
(in German: Klugheit). Of course, 
every human being is born with certain 
talents, but wisdom enables him to use 
these talents with greater effect. 

In the second place wisdom has an 
ethical content. It is closely related to 
uprightness and honesty. It teaches 
right conduct toward one’s fellowmen. 

Thirdly, wisdom is of a religious na- 
ture in which the above two-named 
aspects merge. Wisdom teaches right 
conduct toward God. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge 
(Prov. 1:7). The word translated “be- 
ginning” in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion and in the Berkeley Version can 
also be translated “chief part” or “choice 
part” (cf. The Interpreter’s Bible on the 
above named text). This implies that 
without the fear of the Lord, who has 
given his revelation in Scripture, no 
true wisdom can be attained. 


means common 


THE ‘“‘WISE MEN’ 


Together with prophet and priest the 
wise men formed the spiritual leaders of 
Israel (cf. Prov. 1:6). They did not 
command the same respect as prophet 
and priest, but must nevertheless have 


had great influence, especially amongst 
young people. 

It is possible that these wise men were 
in some way connected with the “scribes” 
who were in the service of the state. 
Scribes are mentioned several times in 
the Old Testament as being in govern- 
ment service (cf. I] Sam. 8:17; 20:25; 
I Kings 4:3; II Kings 19:2; 22:3-7; Jer. 
8:8-9; 36:20, 21). Of great importance 
is Isaiah 29:14 where it is clear that the 
wise men must have existed as a class 
long before the middle of the eighth 
century B.C. and Jeremiah 18:18 where 
the “counsel from the wise” evidently has 
the same status as “the law” of the priest 
and the “word” of the prophet (cf. Inter 
preter's Bible, IV, p. 769). 

The wise man could give his instruc 
tion publicly (preferably at the town 
gate, the meeting-place of the people) or 
privately to those who came to him. Job 
29:7-25 gives us a very clear picture of 
the significance of a wise man. 


WISDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Wherever we find wisdom of this type 
in the Old Testament (Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and some Psalms), we can 
expect to see some connections with the 
wisdom of the Near East in general; but 
in the main we must be prepared to find 
something unique, as is the case with 
the whole Old Testament. The Bible 
presents the wisdom of God, through the 
medium of wise men of flesh and blood. 
The inspired wise men of the Bible not 
only studied nature and experience, but 
saw everything in the light of “the fear 
of Yahwe.” And what this fear of Yahwe 
is was clearly taught by law and prophets, 
in so far as they antedated or were con- 
temporary with the wise men. In the 
Bible, therefore, we finally have the wis- 
dom which has its source in Jesus Christ 
who is the Wisdom of God as against 
the foolishness of the world. Naturally 
the Old Testament can state this only 
implicitly, not explicitly. 

We may safely assume that the wise 
men were fully acquainted with the re- 
ligious literature of their nation, and 
therefore it is not surprising to find all 
of the Ten Commandments reflected in 
Proverbs. 

The Old Testament itself refers to wise 
men who were citizens of other states. 
In I Kings 4:30, 31 it is said of Solomon 
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that he was wiser than all other men, 
than Ethan, the Ezrahite, and Heman, 
and Chalcol and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol. Even Job and his friends were 
not of Israelite extraction but were citi 
zens of Uz (wherever this country may 
have been situated). Many commenta- 
tors are of the opinion that Agur and 
Lemuel, mentioned in Proverbs 30 and 
31, were also foreigners. 

It is clear, therefore, that the wise 
men of Israel were familiar with the 
wisdom of surrounding nations. 

Excavations times 
brought to light a wealth of wisdom lit 


have in recent 
erature from the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Canaanites, and so forth. In many cases 
there seems to be a very close connection 


between these. wisdom books of pagan 


origin and the Old Testament. On the 
whole, however, one can safely say that 
the relation lies more on the formal side. 
It is quite evident that God uses the 
existing literary media to bring about his 
revelation. Thus, a close scrutiny leads 
to the conclusion that the similarity is 
greatest on the level of technical skill, 
less on the level of ethical maxims; and 
as regards the religious there is a wide 
gulf which is the case with the whole of 
the Old Testament. 

In two cases there is a very close sim 
ilarity, namely in that of the Egyptian 
proverbs of Amenemope and the original 
Many 


scholars are inclined to assume that the 


Assyrian proverbs of Achigar. 


relevant proverbs of the Bible were bor 
rowed from these sources. There is no 
consensus as yet, but we may state at the 
outset that there is no objection in as 
that 
pagan sources was used (as in the case 
probably of Prov. 30 and 31) but puri 
fied by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 


suming wisdom from originally 


so that we may be sure the teaching is 
in harmony with the rest of Scripture. 
In so many cases God has taken up in his 
revelation what was also practiced by 
pagans (e.g., offerings, feasts, circum 
cision, and so forth) but alwavs filling 
the vessels with new content 


LITERARY FORM OF PROVERBS 


In the Ancient Near East wisdom was 
presented in the form of riddle and fable. 
Very few instances of these two types are 
found in the Old Testament (cf. Judges 
14:14; 9:7-21; Il Kings 14:9). The two 
fables that are mentioned are found in 
the mouth of persons who cannot be 
considered as 
Riddles are mentioned in Proverbs 1:6 
CRV: enigmas) and in Psalm 49:4. 
The most common form in which wis 
dom is presented in Proverbs is that of 
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vehicles of revelation. 
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the nh shi l. 


[here is no unanimity yet as 
to the exact meaning of this word. Many 
scholars are of the opinion that the root 
meaning is—to be like, from which the 
meaning likeness, comparison, can be 
derived. The difficulty is that the ele- 


ment of comparison is found only in a 


few instances in the book of Proverbs 
cf. 10:26), so that one must assume 
that the connotation of the word was 


expanded in the course of time. 

In the Old Testament the word mdashél 
has a variety of meanings, starting from 
the ordinary proverbial saying in com- 
‘cf. I Sam. 10:12; Ezek. 12: 
It can also stand for a parable 
e.g. Ezek. 17:2-10; 20: 

a prophetic oracle (Num. 

Mic. 2:4), or an object of 
cf. Deut. 28:37). 
the term means a religious and ethical 
A mashal 


may consist of one, two, or more lines. 


mon life 
22-23). 
or an allegory 
49; 24:3 
23:7, 18) 
derision In Proverbs 


aphorism with artificial form. 


[his leads to greater units, called mdashdl- 
chains, as those concerning the sluggard 
Prov. 6:6 f.) 


may even assume the form of a hymn 


The expanded mashdal 


cf. Prov. 8:22-31) and of a great drama 


book ot lob. 


esting is the mashél in which a play with 


like the Peculiarly inter- 
numbers is recognized, a form which is 


(e.g. 


~ 


common to the Ancient Near East 
Prov. 6:16 f.; 30:15 f.). 


is not used to designate an exact enum 


The number 


eration, but to express a climax. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK 


Following the titles in the Hebrew text, 
the following system can be detected: 
I. 1:1-9:18: Introductory collection. 
II. 10:1-22:16: First Sol 
lection. 


Solomonic col- 


[1l. 22:17-24:22: First appendix. 
IV. 24:23-34: Second appendix. 
V. 25-29: 
tion. 

VI. 30:1-14: Third appendix. 

VII. 30:15-33: Fourth appendix. 

VIII. 31:1-9: Fifth appendix. 

IX. 31:10-31: Sixth appendix. 
At least two collections are profes- 


Second Solomonic collec- 


sedly Solomonic, namely II and V, fol- 
lowed by the appendices which are 
products of other “wise men.” In 1:1 
we also find the superscription “Proverbs 
of Solomon” which most commentators 
title of the book 
Cif taken as a categorical concept )—the 
greater part of the book deriving from 
Solomon. It may be that the superscrip- 


regard as the whole 


tion only refers to collection I, in which 
case also this collection is of Solomonic 
origin. Because, however, this collection 
is the most advanced so far as the history 
of revelation is concerned, the present 
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writer is inclined to regard it as an 
introductory discourse by the final editor 


who also wrote under inspiration. 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


There is no reason whatever to doubt the 
Solomonic origin of II and V. This gives 
a safe terminus a quo, namely, the tenth 
century B.C. According to 25:1 the col- 
lection of these proverbs of Solomon 
took place during the reign of Hezekiah, 
which brings us to the eighth century. 
The date of origin of the appendices 
may be a little later, but there is no 
reason why the whole could not have 


been completed before the exile of Judah 
(586 B.C.). 


FURTHER STUDY 


An enlightening commentary is that of 
Oesterley, The Book of Proverbs, Lon- 
don, 1929 (moderately critical). Very 
useful is the New Bible Commentary, 
London, 1954. For those who can read 
German, the exposition of Lamparter in 
Die Botschaft des Alten Testaments will 
be of great help. 

To obtain insight into the position of 
modern criticism in connection with wis- 
dom literature, the article by Professor 
Baumgartner on the wisdom literature in 
Rowley, The Old Testament and Mod- 
ern Study will prove to be very useful. 

S. pu Torr 
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A LAYMAN and Ins Faith 


SHAKING THE 


A LAYMAN must be considered utterly 
ungracious to venture an opinion on con- 
temporary theology. But, as an active 
and deeply concerned churchman, I am 
forced to conclude that much which 
goes for scholarly thinking in religion 
today is so far afield that effective wit- 
ness, even the very life of the Church is 
being enervated. 


* Our concern is not with peripheral 
matters on which men of equal scholar 
ship and piety may differ. The situation 
involves doctrines having to do with 
man; the nature and consequences of 
sin; the nature of God; the implications 
of the Cross; the motivation of the 
Christian witness; and, proceeding from 
these, the message of the Gospel. It is 
on these doctrines that Christianity 
built. Let them be changed, and the 
witness of the Church becomes hazy or 
completely obscured. 

What is Man? While man was cre- 
ated in the image of God, he has become 
by inheritance, by choice and in prac- 
tice a sinner. Sin has separated him from 
God, and this desperate condition of the 
human heart, this potential for wicked- 
ness, is a matter of personal experience 
is well as a fact everyone can observe. 

Only in the light of man’s sin and 
predicament can God's remedy be under- 
stood. 

What is Sin? Much in contemporary 
theology breaks down at this point. 
While we may thank those theologians 
who have rescued modern thought from 
the morass of old line rationalism, too few 
of them have been willing to admit that 
sin is an offense against the holiness of 
God. They have not seen it as something 
terrible demanding the blood of the in- 
carnate Son of God on Calvary to make 
itonement for the sinner in the holy 
presence of God. 

The Consequences of Sin. Sin sepa- 
rates man from God. Unatoned-for, un- 
repented-of, and unpardoned sin means 
eternal separation from God's presence. 
Despite this awesome reality, there is 
now spreading across our land, like a 
blight, a neouniversalism which pro- 


claims Christ as the “perfect pedagogue” 
and therefore the ultimate Saviour of 
all mankind. 

This philosophy is cutting away the 
very root of Christian motivation in seek- 
ing to win the lost. It is destroying the 


FOUNDATIONS 


nerve of the Church’s world-mission. It 
is engendering a false optimism that 
leads to diverted efforts and a meaning- 
less message. 

The “hell-fire and damnation” preach- 
ing of past generations is now held up 
to ridicule. But it was far closer to true 
biblical theology than much of the ser 
monizing heard today. Peripheral rather 
than central matters are being dealt with; 
a nonexistent hope is being implied. 

The Gospel message is one of mercy 
against the backdrop a impending jude- 
ment. If we study Old and New Testa- 
ment references to God’s judgment on 
sin and on unrepentant sinners, this is 
revealing. Sometimes we are told that 
the Old Testament reveals a God 
judgment while the New reveals a God 
of love. Actually one will find more 
than twice as many references to judg 
ment in the New Testament than in the 
Old, and some of the most frightening 
come from the lips of our Lord himself. 

The Nature of God. No man should 
presume speculatively to define the na 
ture of God. But the Holy Spirit reveals 
spiritual truths, and he speaks to our 
hearts of those things which, to the un 
regenerate, are foolishness. 

We know that with God holiness is 
absolute, not relative. We know that 
Christ who reveals his Father to us is 
holy, without sin. It is this absolute 
holiness that must be considered in the 
face of sin and its sordid implications. 

God is a consuming fire in whose pres 
ence no sinner can stand. For this reason, 
divine cleansing is necessary before man 
can come into His presence and live 
This work of transformation was made 
possible by the work done on the Cross. 
Through it the vilest reprobate can be 
come a pure saint in God’s sight. 

The Implications of the Cross. It is 
true that no one theory of the atonement 
fully expresses the implications of our 
Lord’s death on Calvary. It is equally 
true that in omitting the vicarious and 
substitutionary aspects of Christ's aton 
ing work we make void all other theories, 
for only in the light of Christ’s taking 
on himself our guilt and punishment can 
we se€ the enormity of sin, the price of 
redemption, and the love of God which 
was willing to pay that price. 

Protestations of the love of God are 
meaningless until we face up to what 


that love did. God did not send his Son 
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to die merely to inject in us a sense of 
remorse and a determination 
him as Lord. 


to follow 
Christ died on the Cross 
to accomplish something we could not do 
He who was sinless was 
made sin for us. He 


for ourselves. 
home was 
in heaven suffered the penalty of hell 
in our place. 


whose 


that sin has 
made us now, and that eternal separation 
from God which is the result of sin, has 


Everything 


God himself so 
that through an act of childlike faith we 
become as righteous in God’s eves as the 
One who died in our place. 

The 
that some modern theology is dangerously 
weak. We are told that God is a God 
of love and therefore he must eventually 
save all men. 

True—God is love, and the living evi 
dence of that love is Calvary. This is a 
love not to be trifled with, but to be 
recognized with reverence and holy fear 
—for this God who is love is also a con 
suming fire. 

The motivation for Christian witness 
is therefore the solemn truth that all men 
outside of Christ are lost souls—that there 
are two one broad, 
one wide, 


been taken care of by 


Motivation. It is at this point 


one narrow: 
and the other re 
stricted to those who will enter on God's 


way Ss, 
two gates, 


terms. 

Permit a man-made philosophy to pre 
vail at this point and the Incarnation, the 
Cross, and the Resurrection become dis 
torted incidents of history rather than the 
unfolding of a divine plan worked out 
in the councils of eternity. 

The Message. The American pulpit 
is woefully weak today. Entirely 
much preaching is being based on the 
false premise that the hearers are al 
ready Christians. It is one thing to 
preach to those who are redeemed and to 
lead them on to growth as mature be 
lievers. But it is futile to try to make 
non-Christians act like Christians. 

The basic message of the Gospel, the 
foundation on which all other messages 
must be built is found in I Corinthians 
15: “Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose third day 
according to the scriptures.” 


too 


again the 


Therefore, to imply that preaching is 
primarily bringing men to “accept the 
fact they are accepted of God” is true 
only as the condition of acceptance is 
also preached—repentance for sin and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let us beware lest while we work to 
build the superstructure of Christianity 
we find that we have shaken the foun- 
dations of our glorious faith. 

L. Netson Bett 
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THE SONS OF THE REFORMATION 


When on October 31, 1517, an Augustinian friar 
named Martin Luther posted 95 theses on the door of 
Wittenberg’s Schlosskirche, he was not thereby usher- 
ing in the Reformation. But his attack on the prevalent 
system ol 


indulgences, with his suggestion that the 


pope, whose “riches...far exceed the wealth of the 


could better afford to build St. 
Peter's than the faithtul poor, was the one step in a 


richest millionaires,” 


long process which would symbolize centuries later the 
lresh, cleansing wind of God which swept across 16th- 
century Europe much as a belated breath of Pentecost. 

lhe Castle Church door evokes memories of Luther 
Zwingli on the field 
Calvin fashioning a new Geneva, 


it bay Worms, at Kappel, 
and Knox thunder- 
ing judgments before Mary Stuart, after sitting at Cal- 
vin's feet in what Knox called “the most perfect school 
of Christ that ever was in the earth since the days of 

1e Apostles.” These scenes were but part of the reli 
gious upheaval which shattered the face of Europe. 
Before it was over, Lutheranism would win from Rome 
the following of most of the Germans and Scandi 
navians; Zwinghi would lead away many of the Swiss 
cantons; from Geneva cosmopolitan Calvinism would 
penetrate France, the Low Countries, Scotland, Hun 
vary, and elsewhere; the English church would em 
brace certain Calvinist, Zwinglian, and Lutheran influ 
ences; and the Anabaptists would gain the allegiance ol 
many in Switzerland, Germ iny and the Low Countries. 


the Word of 


God had been loosed and the resultant impact upon the 


With an assist from the Ren: 1issance, 


European populace was marvelous to behold. Historian 
M. M. Knappen describes the doctrine of the unique 
and complete authority of the Bible as “an acute-angled 
salient, wrecking the enemy's defenses and acting as 

bulwark for the prospective Protestant empire of 
northern Europe. Though the Catholics accepted its 
uniqueness, so effective was the Protestant employment 
of this tool that in the first heat of the conflict good 
Catholics equated a knowledge of the Bible with heresy 
and prided themselves on their ignorance of this ele- 
ment of their own faith.” 

One is here reminded that Protestantism was not 
essentially a negative movement in contrast to a “posi- 
tive Catholicism,” as the picture is so often drawn. The 
name “Protestant,” first used in connection with the 
protest of some German princes against decrees of the 
second Diet of Speyer (1529) and not adopted as a 


designation for a church until. much later, assuredly 
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has certain negative connotations which tend to over 
shadow other of its meanings such as 
“assertion,” and “declaration.” 

But the Reformation had affirmations, 
brought forth fresh from the rediscovered treasury of 
the Word written. 


“ fe * ” 
afhrmation, 
glorious 


The Reformers were not seeking 
to build a new church or to introduce new doctrines. 
Theirs was not basically a departure or an innovation 
but rather a return—a re-formation. And in their work 
of renovation they leaned heavily upon Augustine, and 


cited often Anselm and the fathers. 


he sovereignty of God was forcefully proclaimed 


in contrast to the Renaissance dogma of the sovereignty 
of man. And in contrast to Pelagian and semi-Pelagian 
views, man was held to be suffering from more than an 
Paul's voice 
was heard again—man was “dead in trespasses and sins” 
(Eph. 2:1). And something more radical was required 
to revivify him than grace which needed the aid of 
works. 


untied shoelace or even spiritual sickness. 


The answer was an unmerited justification by 
faith alone, inasmuch as the sovereign God was also 


Said 


“ee " 
Everyone 


the sovereign Lover whose grace was fathomless. 
Luther in his on Galatians: 
Christ, 
afflictions, or by the Law, 
rejects the grace of God, and despises the death of 
Christ.” Those justified, the elect of God, are called 
quite apart from any personal merit and, though this 
be humbling, they are thus raised to the dizzying emi 
nence of personal priesthood. Jesus Christ, the God 
man, remains sole Mediator and High Priest between 
God and man, assuring direct access to God. Man 
thus finds his God-endowed freedom and the motiva 
tion and power to use it responsibly. 

Here is the glory of the evangelical faith. One recalls 
driving to Padua with a Roman Catholic professor ol 
law in the ancient university there. A 


Commentary 


who seeks righteousness without either by 


works, merits, satisfactions, 


description of the 
Upon hearing of the 
relationship of believer to God, the professor raised his 
hand and said, 


Protestant faith was requested. 


“There is where we part company. 
We have our priests, you know.” 
Reformers held 
many things in common with their opponents. Among 
others there were these: the Trinity; Jesus Christ’s in- 
carnation, deity, virgin birth, atonement, bodily resur- 
rection, and second coming; and God's historical 
purposes in effecting a kingdom for his own glory. 

But the Reformers found that out of positive affirma- 


In making their afhrmations. the 
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tion arose the necessity also for negative protest. They 
lacked a certain spirit of modernity inasmuch as the 
tolerance they showed was not based on doctrinal in- 
difference. The principle of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures alone left no room for the Roman elevation of 
church tradition and the “living mind of the church,” 
nor for the papacy either. Christ as sole Mediator had 
no need of a system of priestcraft, Mariolatry, and 
hagiolatry. Justification by faith alone meant that while 
good works had a place in one’s salvation, they had 
nothing to do with his justification. (Tetzel’s papal 
indulgences were certainly not up to the job.) 

Luther speaks of his willingness to make “conces- 
sions to the papists’—“we are willing to offer 
more than we should.” “But,” 


them 
he says, Pons will not give 
up the liberty of conscience w hich we have in Christ 
Jesus. We refuse to have our conscience bound by any 
work or law, so that by doing this or that we should 
be righteous, or leaving this or that undone we should 
be damned. Since our opponents will not let it stand 
that only faith in Christ justifies, we will not yield to 
them. On the question of justification we must remain 
adamant, or else we shall lose the truth of the Gospel. 
lt is a matter of life and death.” 

Today the emphasis is on overcoming tensions be- 
tween religious groups, and many tensions ought to be 
overcome. But too many tension fighters have such a 
superficial view of doctrine (quite apart from Luther's 
life and death concern), that the significance of the 
Reformation is lost on them. They seemingly forget 
that whoever goes back to Rome today, or unites with 
it, inherits the liabilities against which the Reformers 
protested, and then some. For there has since been the 
counterreforming Council of Trent with its Roman 
hardening of anti-evangelical strands of the Medieval 
Church. And where the Reformers opposed “conciliar 
infallibility,” Protestants now face “papal infallibility.” 
Veneration for Mary has brought about the Assump- 
tion dogma as well. 

But for many today, the only doctrine worth getting 
excited about is that of a unified visible church. The 
Reformers spoke from a setting of such a church, but 
they were concerned more for a unity in truth and doc- 
trine than in organization, though the latter was desired 
as well. If the Reformation doctrines were unimpor- 
tant, then Rome has had the proper answer all along. 


Who are the inheritors of the Reformation? Not 
modernists, though they may observe Reformation Day. 
“Renaissance Day” would be more appropriately cele- 
brated. For modernism was in some ways a more pro- 
found transformation for the infected part of the 
church than the Reformation. Its views of God and 
Jesus Christ were a radical departure from Roman 
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Catholicism and Protestantism alike, not to mention 
the New Testament. Its view of man represented a 
drift to that of the Renaissance, ensnaring man in 
a false independence and optimism and thus enslaving 
him eventually to the lamentable cry of the chief 
priests, “We have no king but Caesar.” 

Even as the Renaissance and Reformation views of 
life today constitute a schism in the Western soul, so 
also they compete even within the Church. The lights 
in many of the Reformation lands burn low as they 
suffer the blight of this latter-day revolution. Luther’s 
92nd and 93rd theses shout out with a peculiar rele- 
vance: “...So let all those prophets depart who say to 
Christ’s people “Peace, peace’ and there is no peace. 
And farewell to all those prophets who say to Christ’s 
people ‘the cross, the cross’ and there is no cross.” 

The inheritors of the Reformation are evangelical 
Christians. These are they who proclaim that Christ 
has “made peace through the blood of his cross” (Col. 
1:20). They detect a new assault upon the priesthood 
of believers in the interposition, not of een and 
saints this time, but of demythologizers and destructive 
higher critics along with a resurgent churchianity. 
They must protest this, for they proclaim, “Thus saith 
the Lord,” believing that when God spoke, he did not 
simply stammer. They stand with the Reformers in 
preaching the Bible as the Word of God and against 
those who would invoke some way of knowledge and 
of salvation other than that revealed. They share the 
delight of a Cambridge Reformer who gathered with 
others in the White Horse Inn to discuss the new the- 
ology and go with Luther behind the Scholastics to the 
Scriptures. The English don said that to be in that 
company made him feel he had been placed in the new 
glorious Jerusalem. Evangelicals earnestly desire a 
position for the Bible akin to that held in Puritan 
England where its study became, as British historian 
G. M. Trevelyan puts it, “the national education.” He 
says, “A deep and splendid effect was wrought by the 
monopoly of this book as the sole reading of common 
households, in an age when men’s minds were instinct 
with natural poetry and open to receive the light of 
imagination. A new religion arose,...[its] pervading 
spirit the direct relations of man with God, exemplified 
in human life.” 

Modern children of the Reformation often take their 
heritage for granted and sometimes forget that they 
have much to lose, although they have yet a long way 
to go. But they are essentially united, despite the 
variety of their denominational traditions, in the con- 
viction that it was the preaching of the Word of God, 
bringing men and women into direct relationship with 
God, which turned the apostolic world upside down 
and transformed the geography of Europe. This is the 


hope for our day. Nothing less will suffice. END 
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APPEAL FOR THE BIBLE 
CARRIED TO SUPREME COURT 


The U. S. Supreme Court has now been called upon 
to resolve the question of Bible reading in the public 
schools. The school board of Abington township (a 
suburb of Philadelphia) has appealed an adverse ruling 
of the Federal Circuit Court in Philadelphia, which 
labels as unconstitutional the Pennsylvania law requir- 
ing the reading of at least ten Bible verses in public 
schools, as well as the common practice of reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer. The court ruled that this constitutes a 
religious devotion odious to those of differing faiths 
(or of no faith at all). 

A Unitarian couple whose children are enrolled in 
an Abington township school protested these religious 
observances, aided by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Many citizens resented the effort of a small 
minority to conform majority wishes to their prejudices, 
and argued that separation of Church and State is 
being stretched to extraordinary lengths when the last 
vestiges of the traditional spiritual beliefs and culture 
of most Americans are excluded from public education. 
Other parents wonder why the minority were not con- 
tent simply to have their youngsters excused from Bible 
readings. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin asks edi- 
torially: “Will someone argue that the swearing in of 
Presidents and Supreme Court Justices ought to be on 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary?” 

With Dr. Raymond F. Anderson, pastor of St. Paul’s 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church, many think it 
incredible that a nation so recently inserting “under 
God” into its pledge to the flag, and whose Declaration 
of Independence speaks of a supernatural Creator from 
whom man’s “unalienable rights” proceed, will now 
consider it inherently wrong for school children to 
hear that “the Lord is my shepherd” or to say “Our 

Father who art in heaven.” Dr. Anderson warns that 
human rights will not long be perpetuated in a society 
that erases the Creator from its vision. 

The U. S. Supreme Court's ruling will bear indi 
rectly on other facets of freedom. In the name of 
liberty some agencies more and more oppose necessary 
conformity of any kind—permission of Bible reading 
in the schools, curtailment of obscene literature on the 
streets, and so on. The courts are being pressured by 
social forces in revolt against our traditions. 

Americans will rightly resist use of the sword to 
enforce religious exercises. Some observers, friendly to 
Christian traditions, think the case for observances such 
as Bible reading and prayers is on less secure ground 
than the educational use of the Bible in the curriculum. 
In the enthusiasm for Bible readings they see a mis- 
directed effort to remedy the secularization of the pub- 
lic school. Since public education has been infiltrated 
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for a generation by humanistic motifs, some leaders 
today would restore a phantom sort of theism to its core, 
while others would maintain the Christian heritage 
on its periphery. 

Yet Bible reading itself may be viewed as an educa 
tional activity as fully as a religious exercise. A religious 
spirit of sorts inevitably pulses through the classrooms; 
the religiously neutral educational program simply does 
not exist. The minorities will increasingly bend the 
majority to their prejudices, in shaping this religious 
climate, as long as majority indifference precludes an 
effective counter-emphasis: that the minority’s sectarian 
biases are likewise odious. To deprive children of the 
possibility of hearing the Bible and to militate espe 
cially against readings from this Book, seems to many 
parents to border on religious intolerance. The Supreme 
Court, it may be hoped, will take a long look at Ameri- 
can heritage and purpose in resolving this issue. The 
question is worthy of full study by the nation’s highest 
tribunal. END 


SHOULD AMERICANS ELECT A 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESIDENT? 


The possibility of electing a Roman Catholic to the 
office of President of the United States has aroused 
considerable debate in political as well as religious 
circles. 

Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, Gover 
nor Edmund G. Brown of California, Governor David 
L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania and Ohio's Governor 
Michael V. DiSalle are Catholics prominently men- 
tioned. Kennedy in particular has denied that his 
religion in any way unfits him for this high office. 

If the Roman Catholic church were like most de 
nominations, all Americans would welcome a qualified 
Roman Catholic citizen in the White House. The 
U. S. Constitution imposes no religious test and the 
principle is sound. But the nature of the Roman 
Catholic church and the provisions of its canon law 
raise problems in considering a Catholic presidential 
candidate that do not arise in the case of a Protestant 
or a Jew. 

Pope Boniface VII in 1302 in Bull “Unum Sance- 
tum” made it clear—and Roman Catholics stand com 
mitted to papal infallibility—that the church has ulti- 
mate authority in both temporal and spiritual realms and 
that Roman Catholics are responsible to the Church 
above the State. The Bull was addressed especially to 
Roman Catholic rulers. In 1885 Pope Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical Letter “Immortale Dei” (The Christian 
Constitution of the State) reaffirmed “whatever the 
Roman Pontiffs have hitherto taught” and specifically 
restated the Bonifacian doctrine of “the harmony of 
Church and State.” Leo goes on to spell out what the 
Church means by “union of Church and State”: “The 
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State should officially recognize the Catholic religion 
as the religion of the Commonwealth; accordingly it 
should invite the blessing and the ceremonial partici- 
pation of the Church for important public functions, as 
the opening of legislative sessions, the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, and so forth, and delegate its officials to 
attend certain of the more important festival celebra- 
tions of the Church; it should recognize and sanction 
the laws of the Church; and it should protect the rights 
of the Church and the religious as well as the other 
rights of the Church’s members.” Then follow pas- 
sages which, if implemented, would deny rights and 
privileges of certain kinds to Protestants and non- 
Catholic religions. 

Dr. Sebastian Smith, eminent Roman Catholic au- 
thority on canon law, states the claims of the papacy 
over civil government in his three-volume work on 
ecclesiastical law. 

Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. Francis Boland in their 
volume, Catholic Principles in Politics, published by 
\lacmillan in 1940 (ninth printing in 1958), reiterate 
these claims. The book bears the imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman and the nihil obstat of 
Dr. Arthur J. Scanlan, president of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, of Washington. 

Probably the most important treatise on this issue, 
trom the standpoint of free and democratic govern- 
ment, was prepared by the Honorable William E. 
Gladstone, nineteenth-century British prime minister. 
Gladstone’s treatise was titled, The Vatican Decrees 
and their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. On pages 28 
and 29 he deals specifically with the claims of the 
Roman church over civil governments and over Roman 
Catholic citizens of such governments. Every Roman 
Catholic must either faithfully fulfill the canon law 
requirements of the church in all matters involving 
ecclesiastical authority or be liable to excommunication. 

In view of these facts of long standing, which have 
never been repudiated ex cathedra by any pope or by 
any papal council, many observers believe that election 
of a Roman Catholic to the presidency of the United 
States sooner or later would be a threat to our free- 
doms and the American way of life. Many distin- 
guished Roman Catholics in public life have a higher 
sense of moral concern than some Protestants and Jews 
aspiring to the presidency. Senator Kennedy has 
written a book, Profiles in Courage. In the light of his 
personal commitment to the principle of separation of 
Church and State and his profession of loyalty to the 
\merican way, it would be heartening if he would 
with high courage initiate a movement in his church 
looking toward the repudiation of those sections of its 
canon law which compel his American compatriots 
to look with uneasiness upon Roman Catholic candi- 
dates for political office. END 
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CANADIAN VIEW OF LAST THINGS 
CALLS FOR RESTUDY IN DEPTH 


Life and Death, an official study of “the Christian 
hope” by the Committee on Christian Faith of the 
United Church of Canada, discards eternal punish- 
ment, revises the doctrine of hell, holds out hope for 
the ultimate salvation of all men, approves prayers for 
the dead, and teaches that Christ’s second coming need 
not occur in a “physical manner.” The Executive of 
the General Council of UCC, giving “general ap- 
proval,” commends the 118-page statement as “worthy 
of study in the church.” 

The report has provoked much criticism. While the 
foreword states that “The Committee has tried to pro- 
duce a statement, based upon the Scriptures ...,” evan- 
gelical leaders point to controlling biases that com- 
promise the biblical view of man’s final destiny with 
the speculative notions of our times. The study de- 
prives Scripture of revelation-status by viewing the 
Bible simply as “the record” of God’s acts and revela- 
tion (p. 5). An explanatory note designates the 
prophets as men of special “insight” into God’s will. 
The doctrine of eternal punishment is held to be 
neither true nor false but merely an existential state- 
ment of spiritual relationship (pp. 48 ff.)—a strategem 
whose implications for other doctrines, if consistently 
applied, must be apparent to all. Christ’s bodily return 
is opposed on the ground that the biblical language is 
symbolic Cp. 81). 

An appendix on “Symbolism in Relation to the In- 
terpretation of the Bible” asserts that the Bible does 
not depict history but rather seeks “to convey certain 
truths” when recording an earthquake at Christ’s death 
miraculously releasing saints from their tombs, or giv- 
ing us word pictures of the final judgment. The report 
stresses Reinhold Niebuhr’s view that “it is important 
to take biblical symbols seriously but not literally.” 

Apart from gratuitous reduction of facets of the last 
things to symbol, and failure to show how existential 
seriousness can long survive the surrender of literal 
truth, the study multiplies confusion by emphasizing 
that “all language is symbolic” (p. 80). If so, we are 
then back where we started. For, granted this view of 
the nature of language, a valid distinction surely re- 
mains between historical facts like the virgin birth of 
Christ and his death on the cross and figurative state- 
ments like “I am the door” (John 10:7). To excuse 
disbelief in the second coming on the ground that all 
language is symbolic otherwise shipwrecks all history. 

Instead of being sent to the churches, the study 
might better have been returned to committee for more 
searching of Scripture and less exchange of opinion. 
Such reports tend to discourage Bible study and to 
finalize flexible theological speculations. END 
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REFORMATION DAY, 


With just a bit of hesitation 
I write requesting information; 
I find that clergy of my station 
Are asked to give an explanation 
Of reasons for the Reformation. 
I must confess in consternation, 
Lacunae in my education 
Create an awkward situation. 
I've heard about predestination, 
And even consubstantiation, 

\nd Henry’s royal irritation 

\bout a papal dispensation 
Refused without consideration, ) 
And Luther’s themes for disputation 
That promptly on their publication 
Electrified the German nation. 
But I must ask with trepidation, 
If we may speak with commendation 
In days of church consolidation 
Of worthies of the Reformation 
Who labored in indoctrination 
Were negative in altercation 

And horrified their generation 


By the crime of separation? 


EUGENE IVY 
LEFT HIM COLD 


Dr. Edman’s praise of Youth for Christ 
August 31st issue) left me as cold as 
for Christ 
Most YFC 


leaders seem to be expressive at the drop 


have the numerous Youth 


meetings I have attended. 


of a hat in condemning the “formalism” 
ind “worldliness” of the ecumenical de- 
nominations; yet I have seen few things 
within Christendom more “worldly” than 
the Youth for Christ movement with its 
plush international conventions, snappy 
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choruses, 





EUTYCHUS and his kin 

















meaningless ditties, jazz 
rhythms, and “spectacular” rallies (the 
latest one in my area featured a magician 
for the evening's entertainment). The 
movement's general disregard of the im- 
portance of the Church was typified in a 
leader’s remark to me that he didn’t get 
a chance to go to church much—he was 
too busy with Youth for Christ rallies. 
What is there in this frothy stuff to 
make the knee bow and the tongue con- 
fess? Evangelically, it is without form 
and void. Donatp E. WaALpEN 


The Methodist Church 
Deland, Il. 


The Writer’s Guide of the YFC 


zine systematically sets forth a destruc 


maga- 


tion of style, grammar, and good usage 
as being the desideratum of teen-age 
Christian literature. . . . There seems to 
be little stress on the . . . active partici- 
church life that 


should lead the convert beyond his need 


pation in a normal 


of “shot-in-the-arm” rallies and enter- 


tainments. Naturally the weekly wor- 
ship of a church is dull beside the Gos- 
pel cowboy singers and flamboyant 
speakers of the rally. . . . We in southern 
Ontario have also encountered a long, 
saddening series of attempts by YFC or 
internal dissent in 


ganizers to create 


active and effective Christian youth 
groups in order to establish their own 
program. 

Certainly, the evangelistic efforts of 
Youth for Christ should continue—but, 
to “Youth” 


who are rapidly swamping out “Christ” 


I feel, with less attention 


in its programming; with less stress for 
the believer on the ease of forgiveness, 
and more on the reducing of our recur- 
rent need for forgiveness by the encour- 
agement of a personal devotional life 
ethical Christian 
and with a major effort at working with 


conducive to living; 
and supporting the local churches—be 
coming a feeder rather than a competi- 
tor, and hoping eventually as_ the 
churches revive, to become an unneces- 
sary appendage that will decrease as 
they increase. 
Toronto, Ont. 


UNRELATED TO NCC 


The Assemblies of God have always been 
known: to be one of “the most strictest 


G. F. ATKrnson 


sects” of the fundamentalists of today. 
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... If there is any church in America 
that is distinctly and utterly separate 
from the National Council of Churches, 
it is the Assemblies of God. There is not 
a single Modernist among us anywhere 
as those who know us can testify. We 
are not and never have been associate 


National 


Churches (Editorials, Aug. 3 issue). As 


members of the Council of 
we consider engaging a suite in the so 
called ecumenical building in New York, 
it is with the knowledge that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches does not own 
such building, and we are not leasing 
from them. We have contemplated such 
a move because it would provide us with 
more commodious and economical accom 
modations which we are greatly in need 
of. Surely the tenant is not responsible 
for the conduct or religion of his land 
lord, and in this case there is not even 
such a relationship anticipated. 

General Council of the R. M. Riccs 

Assemblies of God 
Springfield, Mo. 


WORLD AT HIS DOOR 


J. Marcellus Kik’s article, “Strengthening 
the Pulpit” (August 3 issue), points out 
one of the inherent weaknesses of evan 
gelical preaching today. We need to 
apply the rule of “all things . . . de 
cently and in order” to our sermon prep- 
aration. I believe the pulpit would have 
a far greater impact upon its hearers if 
more of our ministers would pray, study, 
and sweat over a sermon instead of relvy- 
ing on the shopworn clichés. Too often 
our evangelical preaching consists of a 
few stock phrases, some familiar memory 
verses and illustrations which fail to illus 
trate. This is followed by an impas 
sioned plea for souls in an invitation 
that describes in minute detail every 
thing from the furniture of heaven to 
the temperature of hell. 

We could well profit from the state- 
ment of Ralph Waldo Emerson: “If a 
man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mouse- 
trap . . . though he builds his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” 

W. Norman MacFariane 
West Falmouth Free Baptist Church 
West Falmouth, Me. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE ARMY 


The article on “Why Army Churchgo- 
ing Lags” by Tracy Early (July 20 issue) 
compares Protestant attendance at wor- 
ship services unfavorably with Roman in 
the armed services, but overlooks most of 
the reasons. 

First Cand most important) everyone 
who is not a Roman Catholic or a Jew 
is listed as “Protestant” statistically, 
whether or not he has any notion of 
the word means. One of my 
buddies (I served three years as an en- 
listed man in WW II, USNR) thought 
it meant he had come into the service 
under protest! The point is, many “Prot- 
estants” might more factually be listed 
“secularists.” 

Second, Roman worshippers find some- 
thing at worship to remind them of 
home, in the mass, which is a stereo- 
typed procedure that all worshippers are 
trained to understand. Protestants, on 
the other hand, come from such a variety 
of backgrounds that a typical service may 
be utterly foreign to them. Many Protes- 
tant clergy are themselves not too keenly 
aware of the significance of some of the 
acts in an “order” of worship, as anyone 
who has heard invocations that do not 
invoke and benedictions that do not 
bless, will readily appreciate. Romans 
and Protestants simply do not have the 
same reasons for attendance. 

Third, chaplains are commissioned of- 
ficers and there is ‘a distrust of com- 
missioned officers and their propaganda 
among the enlisted men, with the result 
that Protestant men who wish to attend 
services will, usually, prefer to attend a 
civilian service off the base, if at all pos- 
sible. Romans do not have this problem, 
since the priest loses his human identity 
as he assumes the office of the Church. 

Last, there is little or no connection 
between the life treated of in the sermons 
of most Protestant clergymen and the 
life actually lived by a young man under 
arms. The problems dealt with by the 
chaplain are not the problems they must 
face when celebrating a “liberty,” “shore 
leave” or “pass” in a city far from home. 
They get no help in religious services in 
making the kind of decisions and choices 
they must actually make. Romans do not 
face this problem, since they have never 
been led to expect correspondence be- 
tween the religious and the secular life. 

Cuester J. Hewrrr 
First Evangelical United Brethren 
Peotone, Ill. 


what 


Protestant denominationalism is a mani- 
festation of rigid voluntary segregation, a 


unique phenomenon in our social life, 
not to say our religious expression. Two 
churches may be across the street from 
each other. To what extent does the one 
share in the joys and sorrows of the 
other? They may not glare at each other, 
but to what extent do they cooperate in 
promoting the Lord’s work? To what ex- 
tent does each church leave with its 
members that feeling that Sunday wor- 
ship is satisfied best, not to say only, by 
weekly attendance at their own church? 


Wa ter H. Hartune 
Richmond, Va. 


I have been a chaplain in a Veterans 
Hospital for fifteen years. I have noted 
practically the same things among vet- 
erans as he has among those in the 
armed services now. I went into the 
room of an honest young man some time 
ago and noted that his bed-tag had him 
labelled as a “Protestant.” I began to 
talk to him about his faith. He said, 
“When I was admitted they asked me 
what my religion was, and I told them 
that I was an agnostic. The clerk looked 
at me sort of funny and wrote down 
‘Protestant’.” I suppose the clerk thought 
that an “agnostic” was just another of 
the many varieties of Protestants. 

I have often wondered since, how 
many “Protestants” are not really agnos- 
tics, in the sense that they don’t really 
know what they believe. I have run 
across a good many such “Protestants” 
both in and out of the army or veterans 
hospitals. 

Our Protestant churches will continue 
to have in their ranks many “agnostics” 
and indifferent members until our min- 
isters and church sessions, or other exam- 
ining bodies, study and apply the condi- 
tions laid down by Christ himself for 
church membership. 
Fayetteville, N. C. C. Rees Jenkins 
Our G.I. foreign baby rate is fairly 
stable. But it is remaining high. . . 
The many G.I. marriages are generally 
based on prior intercourse. At best they 
are arranged with girls of completely 
different culture, and the lowest of back- 
grounds are the well from which these 
wives are drawn, in most cases. 
When men are not under battle condi- 
tions, when they train and wait, wait 
and train . . ., there is a toll in morals, 
and a pull at the very best of men. . . 
In the Armed Forces, at all levels, beer 
or hard liquors are both cheap and al- 
ways available. It leaks out into native 
shops in such great quantities that the 
supply has to exceed the G. I. demand. 
Pusan, Korea A. B. Spooner 
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Thanks to Tracy Early for a thoughtful 
and perceptive article, and my sympathy 
and prayers for him and other chaplains 
in this problem, which I know from 
three and a half years as air force chap- 
lain in WW II. One suggestion: posi- 
tive encouragement by the home church 
of regular chapel attendance as normative 
Christian conduct for a serviceman. 
Parkway United Warp J. Fettows 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Would the chaplain not make mint by 
self-analysis? A soldier years ago wrote 
me that his chaplain spoke on the World 
Series just before going into a battle. 
Another that he received more spiritual 
sustenance by reading his church papers 
than by attending. 

The Roman Catholics have the mys- 
tery of thé mass irrespective of the per- 
sonality of the priest. We have the mys- 
tery of the redemptive love of God in 
Christ also irrespective of the chaplain. 
Let each pastor at the home base or in 
the chaplaincy remember that sacred 
task of preaching this mystery and then 
a worship “must” will become a worship 
privilege. J. T. Hoocsrra 
Prospect Park Christian Reformed 
Holland, Mich. 


SCHOLARSHIP WITH PIETY 


The article of Dr. Calvin D. Linton en- 
titled “The Service of Worship,” I read 
and reread. [This] was due to no lack 
of clarity. . . . Rather was it due to the 
fact that in my estimation, with refer- 
ence to such a topic, here was biblical 
scholarship and spiritual piety at its best. 
For me, and I trust for others, the article 
was dynamically magnetic in its scholar- 
ship and piety. 

God’s blessings upon your continued 
efforts to disseminate the historic faith 
with reference to every aspect of life. 

BENJAMIN J. BoERKOEL 
Second Christian Reformed Church 
Randolph, Wisc. 


SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS 


Dr. Safara A. Witmer states, “Because 
Harvard was suspect of being Unitarian 
and rationalistic, Yale was founded ‘to 
be a truer school of the prophets’ ” (May 
11 issue). This statement seems to in- 
volve some chronological confusion, for 
the best authorities (e.g. Latourette) 
give 1750 as the time when Unitarianism 
began to become powerful in the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, while Yale was started 
in 1702, about half a century earlier. 
The main reason for its establishment 
was probably that for young men the 
journey from Connecticut to Cambridge 
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was too long, too difficult, and too ex- 
pensive in those days. 

As to the main thesis, I believe that 
the best way to meet the problem of 
Christian nurture in the colleges today 
is not more sectarian college education 
but young, active, well educated and 
spiritually minded chaplains on every 
university and college campus. 

Montcomery H. Turoop 
South Orange, N. J. 





It is true that one reason for the estab- 
lishment of Yale was the distance of Con- 
necticut settlements from Cambridge. 
The proposal of a college in Connecticut 
goes back to the earliest settlers, but it 
is evident that the theological crisis at 
the turn of the century was a definite 
factor in crystallizing the desire for a 
college. James H. Ropes, Harvard pro- 
fessor of history, summed up the situa- 
tion thus: “In the struggle in the colony 
between the Congregational clergy and 
the more liberal elements, the college 
(Harvard) early tended toward the lib- 
eral side, and a crisis occurred about 
1700. . . . It became increasingly evi- 
dent that the orthodox Calvinistic party 
could no longer rely upon Harvard Col- 
lege. . . . The theological development 
in the direction of liberal views was com- 
pleted in 1805, when, after a bitter 
Rev. Henry Ware, an 
avowed Unitarian, was elected to the 
Hollis professorship of divinity.” Twenty 
years after the founding of Yale, the 
Rev. Moses Noyes gave this account: 
“The first Movers from a College in Con- 
necticut alleged this as a Reason, be- 
cause the College at Cambridge was 
under the Tutorage of Latitudinarians” 
(Morison in “Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century”). 

It is a fact that powerful conservative 
leaders in Massachusetts, including In- 
crease Mather following his exclusion 
from the presidency of Harvard, backed 
the founding of Yale because of their 
dissatisfaction with Harvard. When the 
promoters addressed a letter to Secretary 
Addington and Judge Sewall of Massa- 
chusetts on August 7, 1701, asking their 
advice and a draft for a charter, they 
replied, “We shall be very glad to hear 
of flourishing schools and a college in 
Connecticut, and it would be some relief 
to us against the sorrow we have con- 
ceived for the decay of them in this 
province.” 

As for the development of Unitarian- 
ism, while the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury may well have been the time when 
Unitarianism became a powerful force 
in the Massachusetts Colony, it does not 
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controversy, 








follow that it was not present in its 
earlier incipient forms a_ half-century 
earlier. The 17th century, particularly 
the latter part, saw significant theological 
developments and crises in England. 
Locke’s writings in 1689-92 were a pow- 
erful influence toward liberalizing doc- 
trine, and “the literature produced by 
the Age of Enlightenment was not with- 
out its effect on American theologians.” 
The Toleration Act of 1689 excluded 
those who denied the Trinity. “The 
Unitarian influence was so strong that 
Parliament found it necessary (1695) to 
threaten the obnoxious heresy with cumu- 
lative penalties” (Hastings). It would be 
improbable if Harvard, which was in the 
forefront of Colonial intellectual life, 
would not have been influenced by these 
developments in the mother country. As 
Morison says, “So it can readily be ap- 
preciated that around 1700 or 1701 
many conservative church members may 
have regarded Harvard College as a 
place where young men were trained up 
to novel and dangerous principles, in 
spite of Mr. Mather’s efforts.” 

As for chaplains in secular institu- 
tions, thank God for every true witness 
for Christ. They have a wonderful op- 
portunity of influencing students. But 
what headway can one or several chap- 
lains make against the mass of secularism 
and prevailing naturalism that charac- 
terizes the secular college or university? 
Why shouldn’t the faith of Christian 
chaplains find expression in institutions 
that are avowedly and consistently 
Christian? Sarara A. WITMER 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FREEDOM AND THE BIBLE 


I read your editorial in the April 27 
issue. . . . I am glad to see that you 
understand that freedom is a gift of God 
and not a gift of democracy. I am also 
glad to see that your magazine is de- 


voted to “biblical theology . . . biblical 
ethics . . . biblical evangelism . . . biblical 
studies.” 


The Bible is and remains for man 
what it was for Luther, Calvin and the 
Reform fathers. It was on the strength 
of the Bible that they were able to attack 
the secularism of the Roman Catholic 
Church at that time and overthrow it. 
And it will be on the strength of the 
Bible that we will be able to overthrow 
the secularism of our own time. Totali- 
tarianism is the fruit of man’s attempt to 
make himself into God. The century in 
which we live is the one that might well 
be characterized as “the self-styled sin- 
less generation.” Like Paul it sees noth- 
ing against itself, but unlike him it 
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assumes because it sees nothing against 
itself that there is nothing against itself. 
This is the greatest sin of all since only 
God is without sin. . . . 

For the moment . . . He is permitting 
secular man to run the whole show, if 
for no other reason than to prove that he 
cannot run it. Once we are filled with 
despair at our own efforts to save our- 
selves, God will save us. In fact, God 
has already done so except that this gen- 
eration is so lost in self-worship that it 
does not realize it. 

Wilkie, Sask. Wa ter Brsser 


CHANGE IN THE WEATHER 


There were, no doubt, many flushed 
Pentecostal faces who read reader Van 
Winkle’s caustic statement, “I’d rather 
be a fool on fire than a scholar on ice” 
Qune 22 issue). The fact that Bethany 
Bible College (a Pentecostal school) had 
a commendable letter on the same page 
did little to alleviate the embarrassment. 
Really, brethren, I’ve met thousands of 
Pentecostals who would rather be a 
scholar on fire than a fool on ice. 
Assembly of God Paut E. Bitts 
Barrow, Alaska 


I, too, am a Pentecostal and I enjoy 
your magazine immensely. . . . It is in- 
deed interesting as well as amusing, to 
see the Pentecostal doctrines of divine 
healing, baptism of the Holy Ghost with 
the miracle of other tongues and certain 
once-snubbed methods being accepted 
with reservations by our non-Pentecostal 
friends. The fact that Pentecostalists are 
the fastest growing movement in the 
world has made quite an impact on the 
religious world. 
Ottumwa, Iowa GiLtsertT SIMMONS 
I am satisfied in my own study of the 
deeper experiences of our denomination, 
but I do add, that if the Pentecostal Fire 
can’t stand the test of sanctified scholar- 
ship, we should find it out immediately 
and secure a position and belief that is 
tenable according to Scripture. As a 
denomination we believe, among many 
other things, in the complete authority of 
Scripture, redemption through the blood 
of Christ, purity of heart, and the Spirit- 
filled life. We have felt, at times, the 
abuse of these doctrines in a mystical 
way, just as the other denominations 
have suffered the abuse of modernistic 
tendencies. Bible faith is not a mere 
leap into the dark, but “the entrance 
of thy word giveth light.” I had rather 
be a student of truth than a fool in wild- 
fire. 


Hopewell, Va. O. Tarmapcs SPENCE 
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TV-Movie Moral Laxity Stirs Protestant Ire 


Overemphasis on sex and violence in 
U. S. television and movie productions 
is prompting demands for countering 
moves from Protestant ranks. 

The mailbag at National Council of 
Churches headquarters in New York 


SPECIAL 
REPORT spokesma n indi- 
NCC offi- 


cialdom is being subjected to growing 
demands that it openly challenge dete- 
riorating moral standards in Hollywood 


dr ima. 





exudes grass-roots 


ire daily, a council 


cates. 





Protestant interests suffered a setback 
recently when, as the result of a vigorous 
denunciation of film trends, dissension 
developed within the NCC’s own Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. 
to act,” said 
George Heimrich, Lutheran layman who 


“The time has come 
heads the commission’s West Coast office. 
Scoring motion pictures’ “increasing por- 
traval of sex and violence,” Heimrich 
declared that “something very definite 
must be done about this situation, which 
has been getting worse during the past 
six months.” 

The charges were immediately repudi- 
ated by one of Heimrich’s superiors, Dr. 
Robert W. Spike, commission vice chair- 
man. In a letter to Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America (and host for Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s viewing of “Can-Can” scenes 
which the Russian leader subsequently 
labeled “immoral”), Spike said Heimrich 
had not spoken for the commission in 
“hinting at a possible boycott” of cer- 
tain films. 

“Boycott and censorship are most rep- 
rehensible to traditional Protestant think- 
ing,” Spike wrote. “As every moviegoer 
will tell you, the fact is that the film 
industry has recently begun to show 
increased maturity and artistic sensitivity 
in what it is producing. This is not 
true of all productions, of course, but 
the church should be grateful for this 
new fact and not simply castigate the 
industry.” 

Many Protestant film viewers, in turn, 
are known to dispute the position attrib- 
uted to them under Spike’s “every movie- 
goer” generalization. 

Most NCC officials avoided public 
comment on the Heimrich-Spike episode, 
preferring instead to cite broader con- 
siderations. Some feel that the exchange 
will spur efforts of a special 35-member 
study committee appointed by the 1957 
NCC General Assembly to look into the 
influence of mass media and to recom- 
mend a representative Protestant view 


The Production Code 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 


1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral 
standards of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience 
shall never be thrown to the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 


2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of 
drama and entertainment, shall be presented. 


3. Law-divine, natural or human—shall not be ridiculed, nor 
shall sympathy be created for its violation. 


Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
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toward these media. Others regretted the 
“premature airing” and predicted that 
the committee now must “back up and 
get a fresh, more objective start.” 

A report from the committee is ex- 
pected when the NCC’s 250-member 
General Board meets in Detroit, Decem- 
ber 6. It is not known, however, whether 
recommendations will be forthcoming at 
that time. 

Key criticism of the film industry 
argues that Hollywood producers have 
violated their own “Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code,” which forbids favorable 
portrayal of illicit sex and thus holds 
a far higher standard than even the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The nation’s highest 
tribunal ruled several months ago that 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
“protects advocacy of the opinion that 
adultery may sometimes be proper.” 

There is evidence among NCC Gen- 
eral Board members of concern not only 
in offensive theater movies but in risqué 
television productions. One noted that 
some “tall thinking” was due about the 
“real deterioration” in the moral tone 
of TV programming. 

Television industry officials claim to 
be as eager to stay within bounds of 
decency as the Christian community ex- 
pects. One network issued an apology 
after religious leaders protested an overly 
realistic portrayal of a love affair. This 
attitude on the part of industry leaders 
indicates that perhaps advertising pres- 
sures are to blame for distasteful scenes. 
(The drama which prompted the apology 


had as one of its sponsors a company 
whose advertisements repeatedly cite en- 
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a French film star noted 
for her sexy roles.) 


dorsement of 


Evangelicals have undergone consider- 
able soul searching in their attitudes 
toward and TV What 


critics describe as “increased maturity 


movie drama. 
and artistic sensitivity,” many Christians 
classify as Continental eroticism and 
decadence whittling away at what is left 
of this country’s Puritan heritage. 

Many evangelicals challenge the no- 
tion that boycott and censorship are 
“reprehensible to traditional Protestant 
thinking.” Even secularists usually pos- 
sess a moral conscience which favors a 
degree of these for the health of society. 
The question is: How and when are 
they to be applied and how strict should 
the norms be? 

Some evangelicals practice total boy- 
cott of theater movies even while en- 
dorsing the same films to the extent of 
viewing them on the living room TV 
screen. This paradox often demands re- 


examination of conscience and _ raises 
certain other questions: Is total boycott 
as effective in influencing the movie in- 
dustry for good as selectivity? Have 
boycotts left the issues with those lacking 
spiritual and proper moral discrimination 
and, if so, is the present state of affairs 
a result? Or is the industry depraved 
beyond beneficial influence? 
And does one’s spiritual life suffer from 
even selective forays into the medium? 


recall or 


Be it movies or TV, evangelicals must 
confess that they write far too few letters 
of protest. Yet networks and advertisers 
readily concede that such protests wield 
creat influence. 
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The Same Pattern 


The World Council of Churches made 
public this month a 3,000-word report on 
birth control. In the pattern of most 
ecumenical pronouncements, the report 
was detached from official WCC policy, 
though prepared under commission of 
the WCC by a specially-constituted 
2l-member committee of theologians, 
physicians, and social science students, 
and distributed by the council to more 
than 171 member church bodies for 
“study and comment.” 

The report was drafted at a three-day 
meeting of the committee at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, England, last April. 

“Limited or spacing of children is a 
morally valid thesis,” the report was 
quoted as asserting. “There appears to 
be no moral distinction between the 
means now known and practiced.” 

Appended to the report was a minority 
opinion representing views of the Ortho- 
dox Church: “Parents do not have the 
right to prevent the creative process of 
matrimonial intercourse.” 


Preaching ‘Outlawed’ 


A Cleveland lay preacher was found 
guilty this month of violating a city 
ordinance by preaching the Gospel on 
Public Square. 

The verdict against Fulton Baker of 
Cedar Hill Baptist Church, which in- 
cluded a suspended five-dollar fine, is 
being appealed. Baker’s attorney has 
wide support from even the judiciary 
in his contention that the pertinent 
ordinance is unconstitutional. 

The ordinance forbids two or more 
people to congregate on a sidewalk with- 
out having business there. 


‘Good for You’ 


Beer advertising, however widespread, 
has its limitations. U. S. law forbids 
the alcohol industry from making any 
curative and therapeutic claims about its 
products. Thus when the U. S. Brewers 
Foundation began a “good for you” pitch 
in magazine advertisements, temperance 
organizations sprang up in protest. “Mis- 
leading,” cried the executive director of 
the National Temperance League, Clay- 
ton M. Wallace. 

This month, under government pres- 
sure, the brewers cancelled the remainder 
of its “good for you” series. 

In the advertisements in question, a 
“good for you” in big type pertains in 
context to a feat being performed by an 
illustrated figure. But a casual glance at 
the page could easily create the impres- 
sion that the phrase referred to beer. 
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@ A memorandum stating its views 
on 35 agenda items before the United 
Nations General Assembly has been 
distributed by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs to 
more than 700 U. N. delegates and 
alternates. The commission is a joint 
agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


@ “The people could stand no more,” 
said the Roman Catholic episcopacy of 
Colombia in commenting on a de- 
structive anti-Protestant demonstration 
last month. Bishops nevertheless asked 
Catholics in the town of La Plata to 
make restitution for damage done in 
a mob raid on an evangelical chapel 
construction site. 


@ Missouri Synod Lutherans in Can- 
ada are organizing an autonomous 
national religious body. 


@ Singer Pat Boone is turning over 
all royalties from his best-selling 
‘Twixt Twelve and Twenty to the 
Northeastern Institute for Christian 
Education, new Churches of Christ 


college in Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


@ U. S. Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson, a Mormon leader, preached 
before an overflow audience at the 
Moscow Baptist Church on Sunday 
morning, October 4. Only days be- 
fore, in Washington, Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law had invited Benson’s son 
“to come to Russia to do some mis- 
sionary work for the Mormon church.” 


@ A Reformation Day dedication 
service was planned for the recon- 
structed Reformation Memorial 
Church in the West German city of 
Worms, where Martin Luther uttered 
his famous, “Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise.” 


@ The North Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Church is sponsoring 
a year-long evangelistic campaign for 
100,000 converts. 


@ The House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service says pornog- 
raphy is a major factor in increasing 
juvenile delinquency. “Federal legis- 
lation,” said a committee report, “will 
not substitute for parental guidance 
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nor absolve parents from their obliga- 
tion to guide their children by ap 
pealing to their instincts as forcefully 
and attractively as the ‘dirt peddlers.’ ” 
“The American home is the target of 
the pornographic attack,” it added; 
“the American home must also be the 
center of the counterattack against 


pornography.” 


@ A newly-published yearbook of 
the United Church of Canada, the 
country’s largest Protestant body, 


shows a communicant membership of 
980,461. 


@ Southern Baptists plan to spend at 
least 3 million dollars on a weekly 
television program to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 


@ Mother Elizabeth Anne Seton, 
who is credited with founding the 
American Catholic parochial school 
system and who apparently is destined 
to be the first U. S. native to be 
“beatified” by the hierarchy, was a 
granddaughter of a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman. 
@ Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam received the 1959 Upper 
Room Award this month for his 
“contribution to world Christian fel- 
lowship.” 


@ An addition to world-famous Pacific 
Garden Mission on Chicago’s Skid 
Row will be dedicated November 8. 


@ The First Hebrew Christian 
Church (Presbyterian) of Chicago is 


marking its 25th anniversary. 


@ The Ethiopian Orthodox (Coptic) 
Church plans to establish a U. S. 
branch. A seminary in America also 
is projected. 


@ Two Roman Catholic _ biblical 
scholars are proposing that Catholics 
adapt the Protestant Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible into a Catholic 
edition as a means of furthering 
Christian unity. The RSV, accord- 
ing to Benedictine Fathers Bernard 
Orchard and Edmund Flood, “is a 
scholarly rendering of Scripture which 
is a delight to read and with very little 
editing could be made entirely accept- 
able to English-speaking Catholics.” 
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Wheaton Crusade 


Billy Graham's current crusade in In- 
dianapolis was preceded by a week-long 
evangelistic series in Wheaton, Illinois, 
a city which like its college namesake 
is observing its 100th birthday. Here is 
a report on the Wheaton meetings: 


Biggest event in the city of Wheaton’s 
centennial celebration, and undoubtedly 
the most spectacular event in its history, 
was this fall’s evangelistic campaign with 
the Billy Graham party. 

Pushing 25,000 population, Wheaton 
is now one of Chicago's “bed-room sub- 
urbs” and one of the most evangelical 
and Christianized towns in America. It 
is the home of Wheaton College (enroll- 
ment: 1,600), famed for evangelical fer- 
vor, and the headquarters of such organi- 
zations as the National Association of 
Evangelicals, Scripture Press, Youth for 
Christ International, Conservative Bap- 
tists, the Sword of the Lord, and Baptista 
Films. Wheaton pastors sometimes feel 
that the city has a religious superiority 
complex, is overrun with evangelical 
churches, and sated with religious meet- 
ings and big-name Christian speakers. 
What could the Graham team do there? 

Graham was a 1943 graduate of the 
college and a pastor in nearby Western 
Springs. How would Wheaton respond? 

Originally planned as the college's fall 
revival meeting, public pressure necessi- 
tated including the city and all neigh- 
boring towns and surrounding areas. 

Despite cool, rainy weather all week 
(two meetings were held inside and five 
outdoors) the crusade was amazingly suc- 
cessful. Aggregate attendance totaled 
101,000, the largest turnout coming on 
the opening Sunday when 18,000 heard 
Graham. On Thursday night, when 
teen-agers were special guests, 16,500 
attended and 652 responded to the invi- 
tation. Not counting decisions at morn- 
ing college chapel services, inquirers 
numbered 2,812. The 1,000 counsellors 
represented 130 churches. Delegations 
accounted for 7,500 people each night. 

For the closing service on Sunday 
afternoon, October 4, rain fell steadily. 
Six college buildings wired for closed 
circuit TV were needed to accommodate 
the 16,000 who attended, and an esti- 
mated 5,000 to 10,000 were turned away. 

Several of the evening meetings at- 
tracted crowds comparable in size to 
those at nightly services in New York 
and San Francisco. Graham preached 
essentially the same messages; although 
the emphasis was evangelism, many 
Christians came forward. About 62 per 
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cent of inquirers were first-time commit- campaign vigorously, and_ their pastors 
ments to Christ—not as high as in Aus- _ took leading roles. 
tralia but above the U. S. average. The crusade not only lifted the spir- 
Wheaton churches cooperated fully.  itual life of the college and the city, but 
Church people forgot their differences it revived the churches, set them on 
and learned to work together as a solid _ the trail of many potential new members, 
phalanx for the salvation of souls. Even and created spiritual hunger for a great 
the more ritualistic churches backed the campaign in nearby Chicago. F.D.W. 
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TWO GREAT SOURCE BOOKS TO HELP YOU 
by -Herberr Lockyer 


ALL THE MEN OF THE BIBLE ALL THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE 


A Portrait Gallery and Refer- A Devotional and Exposition- 
ence Library of More than al Classic. Every prayer in the 
3,000 Biblical characters. “A Bible is expounded and sum- 


panorama of ancient glory marized in this cyclopedic 
and wonder .. .” Dr. Daniel work, 


A. Poling, Editor, The Chris- n , 
tian Herald, 5 320 Pages, 6” x9” $3.95 


384 Pages, 6” x 9” $4.95 


Order trom Your Bookseller of ZONDERVAN Publishing House Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


Take the Guesswork Out of Missionary Giving 


Do you know if all your missionaries message of sovereign grace dear to 
are faithful to the Word of God? Presbyterians, 


You can be sure—if they’re Orthodox You don’t want to support any un- 
Presbyterians! Every missionary we belief on mission fields. Nor do you 
send out preaches THE gospel of have to. Learn more about Orthodox 
A Christ: blood-bought redemption for Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mis- 
this life and the next. The Biblical sions by writing to: @ 


Committee on Missions, Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
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Light in the Jungle 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ MISSION OF JESSIE AND 
LEO HALLIWELL ALONG THE AMAZON 


By Leo B. Halliwell 


In this fascinating book you will read the first-hand 
story of two courageous missionaries who have 
brought the word of God into the most savage 
wilderness on earth. In their little white boat—the 
Luzeiro (Light)—the Halliwells penetrated thou- 
sands of miles into the jungle bringing to the disease- 
ravaged Indians medical care and the healing power 
of Christ’s message. The story of their triumph over 
hostility, cruelty, ignorance, and savage superstition 
is one of the great modern missionary adventures. 
It is a book you will want to read and own. 


Illustrated with striking photographs 
taken by author * $4.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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Evangelist’s Schedule 


Evangelist Billy Graham’s agenda for 
1960 calls for mass meetings in Africa, 
Switzerland, and Germany, plus appear- 
ances in both North and South America. 

On January 19, Graham plans to leave 
for a three-month African tour which 
is to include meetings in Liberia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, the French Cameroons, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Ethiopia, and possibly in Egypt. Before 
returning home he hopes to visit, as a 
tourist, the Holy Land. 

Protestant clergymen in Washington, 
D. C., plan a week-long crusade with 
Graham next June. The evangelist held 
a month-long crusade in the nation’s cap- 
ital in 1952. 

As of now, this is the way the rest of 
his schedule lines up: 

—July 3, 1960: Closing address before 
the Baptist World Alliance convention in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

—Mid-August, 1960: Series of brief 
crusades in cities of Switzerland. 

—September-October, 1960: One-week 
crusades in Berlin, Hamburg, and Essen. 

—November, 1960: One-week crusade 
among Spanish-speaking peoples of New 
York City. 

—Early 1961: Crusade in Miami. 

—Fall of 1961: Month-long crusade 
in Philadelphia. 

—June, 1962: Crusade in Chicago 
(still tentative). 


Building Programs 


Out in the rolling hills north of 
Kansas City, Missouri, the Southern 
Baptist Convention’s sixth seminary is 
taking shape. 

The Midwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary began operation last fall in 

temporary quarters 


THEOLOGICAL downtown. By last 
EDUCATION month, construction 


work on the 125- 
acre suburban campus site was well 
enough advanced so that the 274 stu- 
dents could move to the new location 
even while workmen put on finishing 
touches to four contemporary style build- 
ings: an administrative center, a classroom 
building, a library, and an auditorium. 

More buildings will be added. Enroll- 
ment goal: 1,200. 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary, also Southern Baptist, was 
dedicated this fall at its new Strawberry 
Point site near San Rafael, California. 

Other campus building news: 

—Eastern Nazarene College at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, is launching a $1,500,000 


assist 
Colle 


cand 
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development program extending over the 
ext three years. Two more dormitories 
nd a_ student building 
planned. A_ half-million-dollar science 


union are 
uilding was opened last month. 
-Northeastern Bible Institute at Es- 
Fells, New Jersey, is erecting a 
550,000 chapel-library. Estimated com- 
pletion date: Spring, 1960. 


Biblical Businessmen 


Alberta Premier Ernest C. Manning 
told delegates to this month’s convention 


of the Christian 
RELIGIOUS 


Business Men’s 
ASSEMBLAGES Committee Interna- 
tional that man’s 
separation from God is the basis of all 
ur problems in personal and public life, 
nationally and internationally.” 

“The . . . Bible makes clear to man 
that there is only one solution,” layman 
Manning said. “It is not by education, 
eform or human effort, but only by a 
personal, spiritual new birth.” 

Delegates to the convention, held in 
\linneapolis, were cautioned that they 
must “lean over backwards” to “make 
very business transaction as clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” 

“No area of a Christian businessman’s 
life is more vulnerable to the attack of 
the enemy than is his business life,” 
said James E. Colville, retiring vice chair- 
man of CBMCI who is an official in a 
New York wholesale produce firm. 

“In competition with the world,” he 
sid, “the temptation is great oftentimes 
to meet competition on its level or resort 
to worldly practices.” 

“Let us desire to be faithful rather 
than to be successful. Let us desire to 
e right rather than to be rich. Let us 
desire to prove the reality of Christ in 
the crucible of daily experience more 
than to prove our cleverness as business- 
men,” 








Colville said he was opposed to sug- 
gestions that the CBMCI liberalize its 
doctrinal statement: “It is my firm con- 
viction that God has signally blessed us 
as a movement because of our unwaver- 
ing stand.” 


Prohibition Ticket 


Dr. Rutherford L. Decker, pastor of 
Temple Baptist Church in Kansas City, 
Missouri, will head the Prohibition 


Party’s election ticket in 1960. 

At a party convention in Winona 
Lake, Indiana, Decker won nomination 
tor president while E. Harold Munn, 
assistant dean of Hillsdale (Michigan) 
College was named the vice presidential 
candidate. 


Schism Threat 


An open break between two rival fac- 
tions disrupted the 44th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Korea, 
last month, and threatened that church, 
largest Christian body in the country, 
with its third major schism in eight years. 

Center of the controversy, ostensibly, 
is the church’s membership in the World 
Council of Churches. But the breakup 
of the assembly, begun in Taejon, ap- 
peared to some observers as more a 
power struggle than a clash of principle. 

For three days a faction calling itself 
the “National Association of Evangeli- 
cals” party (not affiliated with the Ameri- 
can NAE), fearing loss of power, blocked 
all efforts of the opposing “Ecumenical” 
party to carry on such business as elec- 
tion of new officers. Major offices of the 
retiring 43rd assembly had been under 
control of the NAE party. 

The rupture broke into open violence 


LEADERS ARE SAYING: 
“Best hymnbook today—an epocha} 


volume.” 
DR. WILBUR M. SMITH 


well-known Bible teacher 


“I have now seen a new hymnbook 
which I believe is one of the best 
issued in the English speaking world 
since the days of Finney. The bess 

book in its field by far...” 
DR. DONALD G. BARNHOUSE 
Pastor 10th Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“We are very much pleased — at 
Bellevue Baptist Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee — with the hymnal IN- 
SPIRING HYMNS. At the time we 
purchased this book we scanned 
many hymnals and believe that we 
have secured the best one for our 
purpose.” DR. ROBERT G. LEE 
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when the retiring moderator postponed 
elections by adjourning the assembly for 
two months against the wishes of the 
majority. NAE commissioners w alked out 
and Ecumenical delegates were evicted. 

Denied further use of the host church, 


the majority roup moved to Seoul, 


oF 
elected the Rev. Chang Koo Yi as mod- 
erator, and appointed a peace committee 
with instructions to seek reconcilement 
with dissidents. The committee reported 
its willingness to suspend Korean Pres- 
byterian representation at ecumenical 
conferences for the sake of unity. 
Earlier in Taejon, plans were cancelled 
for assembly ceremonies which would 
have marked dissolution of the 75-year 
old Korea Mission of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. and its 
integration into the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea. Cancellation of the integra- 
tion plans, announced by a three-man 
deputation from the United Presbyterian 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
telations, were prompted by the assem- 
bly’s failure to recognize a change of 
name in the American denominational 
body. Objections were raised to the word 
“United,” which the church picked up 
in its name when it merged with the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 


1958. The 


NAE faction opposes the new name of 


America in the spring of 


the American church on grounds that 
the word “United” implies recognition 
of the ecumenical movement. 

Back in 1951, a split in the Presby 
terian Church in Korea prompted organi- 
zation of the Koryu Presbyterian Church, 
now numbering 150,000 adherents. The 
170,000 Presbyterian, R.O.K., members 


separated in 1954. S.H.M. 


Reunion Prospect 


The National Baptist Convention, U. 
S. A., Inc., largest Negro church group 
in the world, plans steps toward eventual 
reunion with the National Baptist Con- 
vention of America. The groups split 
44 years ago over ownership of a pub- 


lishing house. 


Some 20,000 delegates approved the 
action at an annual meeting of the 
5,000,000-member U. S. A. body, held 
last month in San Francisco. The NBC 
of America, also Negro, has more than 
2,000,000 communicants. 

As a first step toward possible merger, 
a proposal was advanced which would 
arrange for annual meetings of the two 
groups to be held in the same city. 

In other action, delegates adopted a 
resolution advocating a “go slow” na- 
tional racial integration policy such as 
that taking place in Little Rock. 
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CODEX SINAITICUS: SAGA OF SURVIVAL 


For aid in commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the recovery of Codex 
Sinaiticus, oldest complete Greek New 
Testament in existence, CHRISTIANITY 
Topay is indebted to Dr. Raymond L. 
Cox, Hillsboro, Oregon, minister whose 
graduate thesis in the field of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism occasioned consid- 
‘rable research into the histories of old 
manuscripts. Out of this experience Cox 
reconstructs the events surrounding the 
Codex Sinaiticus recovery. 


This year marks the centennial of the 
salvaging from scrap of a Bible which 
when last sold cost its purchasers a halt 
million dollars! 

The story of the saga began in 1844 
when a 29-year-old parchment prospector 
hiked up the Mt. Sinai of Mosaic 
memory to visit the Monastery of St. 
Catherine. While browsing in a library 
there, Constantine Tischendorf stumbled 
upon a wastebasket crammed with loose 
leaves from an ancient Greek manuscript. 

“This is the oldest Greek writing I've 
ever seen!” he said, recognizing the con- 
tents as part of the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament. He counted 43 sheets. 

“What are you going to do with these 
pages?” he inquired of the librarian. 

“They're bound for the incinerator,” 
the monk replied casually. “Not long 
ago we burned two basket loads like 
them in the furnace.” 

“Since you plan to destroy them any 
way,” proposed the parchment prospec- 
tor, “may I have them?” 

“You're welcome to them,” granted the 
librarian. 

Before leaving the Sinaitic monastery 
with his prize, the visitor learned that 
scores of other sheets from the same 
manuscript reposed with the monks. His 
requests to study them, however, aroused 
suspicions and his pleas were denied. 

Though Tischendorf kept busy in en 
suing years, he was constantly haunted 
by an ambition to study the other manu 
scripts at the monastery. He returned in 
1853, but that visit proved fruitless. In 
February, 1859, he again appeared in 
quest of the treasure, but after several 
days he despaired of finding the docu- 
ments. 

One night the visitor huddled with a 
monastery steward. “I want to show you 
a copy of my recently published edition 
of the Septuagint Old Testament,” 
Tischendorf said as he handed the vol- 
ume to the monk. 

The steward examined the book with 


interest, then commented, “I too have a 


copy of the Septuagint. Would you lik« 
to see it?” 

To Tischendorf’s surprise the steward 
produced a heap of loose parchments 
wrapped in a red cloth. It proved to be 
the very treasure the visitor had sought. 
Indeed, it was a greater treasure, for not 
only did Tischendorf recognize part of 
the Septuagint Old Testament, but also 
all of the Greek New Testament plus 
two apochryphal books, The Shepherd of 
Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas. 

The next morning the visitor asked, 
“Will you sell me this manuscript?” 

“That would require a vote of the 
Tischendorf was told. The 
priests were polled, and Tischendorf lost 
out by a single vote. 


monks,” 


But one ray of hope remained. The 
superior of the monastery of St. Cath 
erine was in Cairo. Tischendorf looked 
him up, told him of the treasure, and 
suggested, “Why do you not send for the 
manuscript and inspect it yourself?” 

The head monk dispatched an Arabian 
sheik to Sinai to bring back the prize. 
Tischendort was permitted to copy its 
contents, quire by quire. Two other 
German scholars who happened to be in 
Cairo then assisted him. 

Meanwhile, Tischendort owed a favor 
to Tsar Alexander II of Russia who was 
his patron on this expedition to Egypt 
The Tsar was also head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church to which the monas 
tery on Mount Sinai belonged. “It would 
be a graceful deed,” Tischendorf sug- 
gested to the superior, “to present this 
manuscript as a gift to Tsar Alexander, 
the protector of your church.” 

The monastery monks wanted the 
Tsar to exert whatever influence he had 
in the selection of a new archbishop. 
Tischendorf’s suggestion came at a stra 
tegic moment. “You are commissioned,” 
announced the head monk, “to take the 
codex to Russia for presentation to the 
Tsar.” Tischendorf left Cairo on Sep 
tember 28, 1859. 

Alexander II, in turn, gratified the 
Oriental expectation of baksheesh by pre 
senting a counter-gift of 9,000 rubles 
(about $6,750) plus several highly 
prized decorations to the monastery. Not 
until the Russian ruler was notified that 
his gift had been accepted by the monks 
did he place the codex in the Imperial 
Library. 

Since it was found on Mt. Sinai, the 
manuscript was called Codex Sinaiticus. 
It is the oldest complete manuscript of 
the Greek New Testament in existence, 
having been translated about the middle 
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of the fourth century. Only the slightly 
earlier, but incomplete Codex Sinaiticus 
is considered superior by scholars. Codex 
Sinaiticus consists of 








346% leaves, of 
which 147% comprise the New Testa- 
ment. Its pages originally measured 15 
inches by 13% inches and usually carry 
four columns per page. Originally the 
codex contained the complete Greek 
Bible, but much was lost in the Sinaitic 
wastebasket. Four scribes cooperated in 
transcribing the work. Scholars in 1860 
hailed Tischendorf’s discovery as one of 
the greatest prizes of all time in the area 
f Biblical research. 

























A century later this estimate persists, 
though one hundred years ago one 
voice was raised debunking the find. 
Constantine Simonides seized upon the 
publicity accorded the discovery as an 
xcasion to exact revenge upon Tischen- 
dorf. Simonides had been discredited, 
largely through Tischendorf’s efforts, as 
: fraudulent forger of ancient documents. 
Now he “confessed” that he had forged 
the Codex Sinaiticus and boasted that 
his work was so convincing that it de- 
ceived Tischendorf, the man who had 
exposed his other frauds! 

Simonides’ claims created quite a stir 
for a short season, but scholarship vin- 
dicated the authenticity of Tischendorf’s 
discovery. 

Codex Sinaiticus reposed in the Rus- 
sion library for more than 70 years. But 
when the Bolsheviks seized power, feelers 











were extended in search for a purchaser. 
We have no use for Bibles and much 
use for money,” resolved the men of the 
Kremlin. An American syndicate negoti- 
ited for the purchase, but the depression 
f 1929 precluded a deal. This gave 
England an opportunity. One hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, then equal to 
1 half-million American dollars, was of- 
tered to the Russians for the codex. At 
Christmastime, 1933, the celebrated Bible 
was transferred to the British Museum, 
where it is still located and on view to 
visitors. 









Gomorrah Found? 


Airplane pilots are reported to have 
spotted ruins believed to be the site of 
ancient Gomorrah, according to Religious 
News Service. 

The ruins associated with the biblical 
city—with Sodom a centuries-old symbol 
of infamy—are 40 feet below the waters 
of the Dead Sea at the south end of 
Jordan’s Lisan peninsula. 

Jordanian officials say the area will be 
dammed off and drained if the site is 
confirmed as Gomorrah. 

One of five “cities of the plain” men- 
tioned often in the Bible, Gomorrah to- 
gether with the others was destroyed by 
“brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven” because of the wickedness of 
their inhabitants (Genesis 13:13 
19:24-25). 

Archaeologists have long held that the 
cities and the plain were located in the 
area now inundated south of the spot of 
land extending from the eastern shore. 


and 


Radio to Russia 


The city of Monte Carlo, famed Euro- 
pean gambling resort, holds promise of 
becoming a key relay point for radio 
transmission of the Christian witness to 
Russia. A 100,000-watt transmitter is 
being constructed at Monte Carlo as an 
extension to facilities of the Voice of 


Tangier, missionary radio station in 
Morocco. Projected completion date: 


next May. 

The new voice, to be known as Trans 
World Radio, will aim five 300-foot 
antennas at Russia and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Programs will be offered 
in 28 languages. 

More than $500,000 will need to be 
advanced by the Voice of Tangier, said 
President Paul E. Freed, to put the new 
transmitter on the air. Freed said Russia 
has never attempted to jam Voice of 
Tangier broadcasts. 

The new transmitter will be 40 times 
more powerful than the one at Tangier 














Elections: As president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Mrs. Fred ]. Tooze... 


as editor of the Mississippi Baptist 
Record, Joe T. Odle. 


Appointments: As Harry Emerson 
Fosdick Visiting Professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
Bishop Johannes Lilje, chairman of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church in Germany (for one semester 
beginning in January, 1960)... as 
general secretary-treasurer of the Bap- 
tist Federation of Canada, the Rev. 
R. F. Bullen...as foreign secretary 
of World Literature Crusade, Dr. 
Oswald J. Smith. 













Retirement: Dr. Harry L. Turner, 
president of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, effective next May. 
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NEWS 


and will be nearly 1,000 miles closer to 
The 


Mediterranean 


transmitter site 
Sea and the entire 


375-acre principality of Monaco. 


Russia. overlooks 


the 


Europe is the last continent to get a 
missionary radio station. There are some 
20 missionary broadcasting outlets in 
other continents. 


TV from Moscow 

NBC Television hopes to film two 
services at the Moscow Baptist Church 
for American network viewing. The plan 
is a joint effort of NBC and the South- 
ern Baptist Convention’s Radio and Tele- 
vision Commission. 


CHRIST READ 4 


from the Scroll 





(Hebrew, Sefer Torah) 
Approx. Size: 1/2 ft. x 35 ft 


Every Bible Student ought to have 
one of these miniature scrolls. 


you to read THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
considered by many Bible students 
paper on prophecy and the 
in America. 






- sIpful 
helpful 


ews published 


we want you to read the life story of 
bi Leopold Cohn, one of the most thrilling 
s have ever read. Jews are really 
accepting the Lord Jesus Christ. 
[The price of the Scroll is $1.50, 
E PEOPLE is $1.00 a year 
rough June). 
) cents. 





you 


and THE 
(published 
Dr. Cohn's autobiography 
Send us $2.00 and we will mail you 





And may we remind you also of the continu- 
ous need of our Missionary undertakings? Our 
k merits your ever confidence. It is a 
ram of world-wide Geapel testimony to the 
s. Your fellowship is always welcomed and 
reciated. THE CHOSEN PEOPLE is sent to 


contributors. 



















AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
TO THE JEWS, INC. 


236 W. 72nd St., Dept. CT, New York 23, N. Y. 
In Canada: 39 King William St., Hamilton, Ont. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please send me 
your Hebrew Miniature Scroll combination. 


enclosed 4..................... for 
rk among Jews. 








Ise the mission 






































































































































































































































































































































CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


ates in Bihan 


FULFILLMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


[he American High School Today, by James Bryant Conant (McGraw 
Hill, paper, 96 pages with appendixes, $1), is reviewed by Frank 
E. Gaebelein, Headmaster of The Stony Brook School. 


Here is an important and refreshing 
study of a subject of great concern to the 
nation. The current debate about the 
adequacy of public education emphasizes 
the timeliness of Dr. Conant's report. 
The fact that the book, clearly the 
product of a first-rate mind, is written in 
language free from the pretentious 
phraseology that obscures so much educa- 
tional literature makes it refreshing read- 
ing. 

Dr. Conant’s ready acceptance of the 
assignment of the Carnegie Corporation 
to study the American high school be- 
speaks his high sense of public service. 
[he report, though coming from a 
former president of Hary ard University 
and a United States ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, shows not 
what 
intellectuals might consider 


the least condescension toward 
some lesse 
a humdrum inquiry, but rather reveals 
the author's sincere respect for his sub- 
ject. The recommendations and conclu- 
sions are marked by strong commitment 
to intellectual standards and a great deal 
of good sense that cuts through the 
tangle of suggestions for improving our 
schools. 

According to Dr. Conant, the compre- 
hensive American high school is poten 
tially an adequate instrument for meet- 
ing the varied educational needs of our 
vouth. His first-hand investigation of a 
wide sampling of schools in 18 states 
shows that even now certain public sec- 
ondary schools are fulfilling with con- 
spicuous success their function of train- 
ing young people in accordance with in 
dividual abilities. And it is his con- 
sidered and urgently advocated conclu- 
sion that, with a single major shift in 
national educational policy and with the 
application of certain specific recommen 
dations, many more schools will provide 
effective training for the youth of their 
communities. 

But what is a comprehensive high 
Dr. Conant defines it as one 
“whose programs correspond to the edu- 
cational needs of all the youth of the 
community.” 


school? 


Because the generality of 
American children are expected to have 
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a secondary education — an expectation 
for which this nation is unique—our pub- 
lic high schools are, with few exceptions, 
comprehensive in nature. That is to say, 
they undertake to combine within the 
limits of single schools, programs of col- 
lege preparation, business education, and 
different kinds of vocational training. To 
be sure, in some of the larger cities, 
special academic (college preparatory) or 
special vocational schools exist. But in 
general the American high school must 
exercise a diversified function. 

It is Dr. Conant’s conviction that no 
high school graduating less than one 
hundred students a year can operate ef- 
fectively on a comprehensive _ basis. 
Financially and administratively, he in- 
sists, the small high school is not in a 
position to cope with the realities of a 
comprehensive program. Requirements 
for teachers to man the various courses, 
to say nothing of the need for equip- 
ment, prevent small high schools from 
meeting needs that range from stimula- 
tion of the academically gifted to train- 
ing the equally worthy but nonacademic 
pupils. The result is that in many schools 
gifted pupils are faced with meager offer- 
ings in science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages, while those with special vo- 
cational interests suffer under courses for 
which they have neither aptitude nor 
interest. Yet of the 21,000 public high 
schools in the nation, there are only 
4,000 with graduating classes of more 
than one hundred. As for the majority 
of 17,000 high schools, they are simply 
too small for effective comprehensiveness. 

In the light of such facts, Dr. Conant 
proposes widespread consolidation of 
school districts to cut down the total 
number of high schools to 9,000, thus 
greatly increasing their size. To do this 
would entail nothing less than a major 
change in educational policy, a change 
that will not be readily made. Dr. 
Conant admits, “geography may some- 
times be legitimate justification for a 
small high school, but too often it is 
merely an excuse. Human nature—not 
geography—offers the real explanation.” 
And, it should be added, human nature, 
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occasionally manifest with the fierce in- 
tensity of community pride in the local 
school, will not easily bow to enforced 
consolidation. 

A large part of this report consists of 
21 definite recommendations for improv- 
ing the comprehensive high school, pro- 
viding it is of adequate size. Dr. 
Conant’s conclusion is that we need no 
radical renovation of the high school of 
five hundred or more students but simply 
its strengthening within the present 
“basic framework.” 

These 21 recommendations range from 
the suggestion of a full-time counselor 
for each 250-300 pupils to the provision 
of developmental reading programs. Of 
particular significance are the recom 
mendations of courses for academically 
gifted pupils—the top 15 or 20 per cent 
as determined by standardized testing. 
Here the author prescribes a program 
consisting of four years of mathematics, 
four years of science, four years of Eng 
lish, four years of a single foreign lan- 
guage, and three years of social studies— 
plus electives. He believes that able stu 
dents should be taught in separate 
classes (with the exception of senior 
social studies which, for the sake of 
democracy, should be a cross section of 
the varied abilities in the school). He 
insists that gifted pupils need to work 
harder than they commonly do, and that 
they are capable of handling 18 courses 
in four years, 15 hours of homework a 
week. For the highly gifted (the top 3 
per cent) he would prescribe advisers of 
a tutorial kind, and would demand the 
taking of Advanced Placement Tests for 
college credit in upper-class subjects. As 
for the bulk of the school population, the 
requirement for graduation regardless of 
the program chosen would include four 
vears of English, three to four years of 
social studies, one year of mathematics, 
and one year of science. 

When it comes to the thorny question 
of marking pupils, Dr. Conant urges 
strict grading of able academic students 
He would have teachers insist on high 
standards of achievement for gifted pu 
pils, and would not have them hesitat« 
to give failing marks for poor work. On 
the other hand, he would have passing 
in the general education courses de- 
termined on the basis of effort as related 
to ability. A realistic touch is the recom- 
mendation that high school diplomas be 
accompanied by a durable transcript of 
courses taken and grades earned, and 
that diplomas of honor pupils contain a 
special notation. 

It is obviously beyond the scope of 
this review to discuss all of Dr. Conant'’s 
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recommendations. Educators will have 
questions about some of them. For ex- 
ample, the classification of music and 
art as elective courses requiring no out- 
side preparation is unrealistic. It was 
one of Dr. Conant’s most distinguished 
predecessors, Dr. Charles William Eliot, 
who said that music is the best mind- 
trainer in the curriculum aside from 
geometry. But no pupil ever gained any 
degree of mastery of a musical instru- 
ment in a few class sessions a week. Nor 
can proficiency in drawing or painting 
be attained without long practice. 

Regardless of different opinions about 
details, Dr. Conant’s recommendations 
as a whole are notable for their common 
sense. He suggests nothing that is im- 
possible of application within the con- 
text of the American secondary school 
today. 

In considering the broader implica- 
tions of this report, we become impressed 
with the fact that an author's silences 
are often eloquent. Two of Dr. Conant’s 
silences speak volumes. For one thing, 
this candid and practical study of the 
American public high school completely 
bypasses the whole life-adjustment the- 
ory of the curriculum. The author 
takes no notice of views of education 
that subjugates intellectual discipline 
and mastery of content to socialization 
of the curriculum. While in no place 
does he tilt at progressive education, it 
is plain that he is on the side of school- 
ing that demands learning in depth and 
particularity. In his proposals he shows 
his awareness of individual differences 
among pupils. The rigorous academic 
program is only for the scholastically 
gifted, but he also asks for general edu- 
cation and vocational subjects a degree 
of achievement compatible with the 
ability of those who take them. 

A second eloquent silence relates to 
the field of moral and religious values in 
education. Here Dr. Conant has noth- 
ing to say. For him—at least in this 
study—public secondary education is ex- 
clusively a matter of the head. Appar- 
ently he sees high school education as 
wholly secular. At a time when America 
needs to be deeply concerned for the 
recovery of the moral and _ spiritual 
power that made this country great, he 
has no word about the education of the 
heart. To be sure, his study is primarily 
academic; yet the omission remains sig- 
nificant. 

What, finally, may be said of the 
bearing of this report on Christian edu- 
cation? The obvious assumption is that 
a high school with a graduating class 
of at least one hundred and with a reno- 


vated curriculum is actually comprehen- 
sive in meeting pupil needs, when the 
fact of the matter is it gives little or no 
place to spiritual values. With all our 
admiration for Dr. Conant’s clear think- 
ing and high-minded devotion to intel- 
lectual standards, those who are com- 
mitted to Christian education can grant 
to the high school, as he defines it, no 
more than a truncated comprehensive- 
ness. Along with sympathetic recogni- 
tion of the unresolved tension between 
religion and secularism in public educa- 
tion, we must insist that, if man is more 
than an intellectual animal, then truly 


comprehensive education cannot continue | 


to ignore eternal verities. 

Yet having said this, let us also ac- 
knowledge that Christian education has 
much to learn from Dr. Conant. Respon- 
sible Christian educators must consider 
the fact that most Christian high schools 
are small—so small, indeed, that few of 
them are of sufficient size to provide a 
variety of programs qualifying them as 
effectively comprehensive in Dr. Conant’s 
use of the term. Yet the Christian com- 
munity is no different from the secular 
community when it comes to the diverse 
abilities of its youth. “God sends rain 
upon the just and the unjust,” and the 
proportion of academically gifted and 
nonscholastic minds in Christian com- 
munities is not noticeably unlike that in 
secular communities. A school may be 
small and do one thing extremely well. 
Some of the most distinguished academic 
work in the country is being done in 
certain independent college preparatory 
schools, very few of which meet Dr. 
Conant’s criterion of a graduating class 
of one hundred. But these schools make 
no claim to comprehensiveness; they are 
also selective in admission policy and 
specialized in program. 

Small as it is, however, the Christian 
school must face with great seriousness 
the implications of comprehensive sec- 
ondary education. It may elect, as some 
have done, to be a good college prepara- 
tory school to the glory of God. That is 
a worthy aim. But it can only be effec- 
tively accomplished by selective admis- 
sions, thus ruling out the large number 
of pupils who are not academically gifted. 
The unavoidable fact is that Christian 
secondary education must find ways of 
broadening its base. If gifted students 
from the Christian community are to be 
given a God-centered academic training, 
then non-academic pupils should have 
the opportunity of a God-centered voca- 
tional or business training. What is 
urgently needed, therefore, is additional 


Christian vocational schools together with 








CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


EERDMANS 


A MESSAGE TO CATHOLICS 
AND PROTESTANTS 


By Oscar Cullmann 


“Very sound! Church unity with 
Roman Catholics is impossible, how- 
ever, tokens of brotherly solidarity are 
salutary and this proposal is to be 
heartily applauded.” — Dr. Roland H. 
Bainton. “. .. one possible path to love, 
trust and communication.” — Dr. Jaro- 
slav Pelikan, author of The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism. $1.50 


A GUIDE TO 
THE PARABLES OF JESUS 
By Hillyer H. Straton 


“Biblical, scholarly, practical: those 
who preach or teach will find it an in- 
valuable working tool to which they 
will refer constantly’—Dr. Wm. W. 
Adams. $3.50 


BETWEEN GOD AND SATAN 
By Helmut Thielicke 


“A forceful, even poignant study .. . 
with many insights into our Lord's bit- 
ter struggle and into our own tempta- 
tions’—The Expository Times, England. 

$2.00 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE 
IN THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
By Thomas F. Torrance 


“This learned study will without 
doubt become a classic on its subject. 
No one who wants to understand the 
Apostolic Fathers can neglect this book” 
—T. H. L. Parker. $3.00 


THE APOCALYPSE TODAY 


By Thomas F. Torrance 


“Dr. Torrance’s exposition draws con- 
stantly the reader’s attention to contem- 
porary events and in stark realism he 
depicts the conflicting character of our 
age”—Dr. Otto A. Piper. $3.00 


BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 
IN THE QUMRAN TEXTS 
By F. F. Bruce 


“For those interested in hermeneutics 
and basic principles of Biblical inter- 
pretation, this is a most important 
book”—Dr. Wilbur M. Smith. $2.50 


At your bookstore, or 
WM. B. EERDMANS 
Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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Rich in beauty, Reverent 
elegance in every line—for Junior, 
Choirs and Clergy. Send for 


free satalog. 
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1827 Church St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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many more Christian high schools large 
enough to serve adequately 
youth. 


all of our 
Honesty compels us to admit 
that secondary schools today are the poor 
relations in the family of Christian edu- 
cation. One would not subtract a dollar 
from the support of Christian colleges, 


Bible institutes, Bible colleges, and theo- 


logical seminaries, all of which are doing 
indispensable work. Yet Christian edu- 
cation will never reach maturity, let alone 
meet its obligation of comprehensiveness, 
unless it develops more secondary schools 


capable of meeting the needs of all of | 


its pupils. 


FrANK E. GAEBELEIN 
EDUCATION AND SERVICE 


A Pillar of Cloud, by Mary Miller 
(Mennonite Board of Education, 
1959, 260 pp., $3.75), is reviewed 
by Paul Erb, Editor of the Gospel 
Herald. 


Hesston College is a small junior col- 
lege operated since 1909 by the Men- 
nonite Board of Education at Hesston, 
Kansas. A Pillar of Cloud is the de- 
tailed account of the struggles and tri- 
umphs of this school during its first fifty 
years. 


It is a story of vision, of divine 


guidance, of courage and accomplish- 
ment, which probably could be written 
about many 


tional 


another such a denomina- 


school. To the non-Mennonite 
this can be an enlightening picture of the 
evangelical faith, the conservative cul- 
tural traditions, the passion for learning 
and service of the Mennonite people. It 
shows that the positive convictions, the 
martyr consecration, the evangelical fer- 
vor of their Anabaptist fathers is still 
alive. A good example of educational 
pioneering. Paut Erp 


COMMUNICATION WITH GOD 


They Teach Us to Pray, by Regi- 
nald E. O. White (Harper, 1958, 
204 pp., $3), is reviewed by Eric 
Edwin Paulson, Minister of Luther- 
an Free Church. 


A reviewer must exercise constant re- 
straint lest he exhaust his supply of 
superlatives on books of only moderate 
value. However, here is a volume about 
which even the more discriminating 
reader will find little to criticize. At first 
glance the arrangement of topics in an 
alphabetical order may seem a bit 
strained. Yet as each discourse develops 
a phase of prayer exemplified in the life 
and experience of an individual, this ap- 
parent artificiality is forgotten. 

In this book we see great personalities 
of the Bible in reliance upon God under 
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Christmas Gifts 
that inspire... 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S. Cushman, contains 
prayers, quotations and 
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strange and trying circumstances, and we | 
learn about the nature and purpose of | 
prayer as the writer reconstructs the | 


scenes and circumstances of the 
tural narratives. 


scrip- 
These sketches abun- 


dantly demonstrate that truth expressed | 


through the medium of human personal- 






| 
| 
j 


| 


ity is far more readily grasped than that | 


clothed in the 
the essayist or theologian. 
The chapters are of such uniformly 


abstract terminology of 


high quality that it is difficult to single | 


out one or two for special mention. Those 
dealing with Jabez and Hezekiah seem 


to be particularly notable examples, how- | 


ever, of original and imaginative inter- 
pretations of otherwise obscure charac- 
ters in the Scriptures. Preachers who 
find biographical sermons a good medium 


for teaching spiritual truth should find | 


this volume of considerable value. 
Persons accustomed to the rather pro- 
saic style found in much evangelical lit- 


erature today may object to the polished | 
language of the author. Yet anything as | 


beautiful as the Gospel deserves to be 
expressed in clear and attractive English. 
When erudition, devout scholarship, and 
spiritual imagination are combined with 
fine literary style the result can be ex- 


traordinarily effective, as this book 
proves to be. Eric Epwin Pautson 
ICONOCLAST 


Creative Giving, by Hiley H. Ward 
Macmillan, 1958, 170 pp., $3.75), 
is reviewed by Faris D. Whitesell, 
Professor of Practical Theology, 
Northern Baptist Seminary. 


The author is an idol smasher. He 
tries to smash the great denominational 


Diana of the Ephesians—tithing. Admit- | 


ting that tithing has produced vast rev- 
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enue for the churches and the kingdom | 


of God, Ward still thinks it is a wrong | 


rinciple by which to implement stew- | 
P P y P | man, 


ardship. In fact, Ward does not like the 
whole idea of stewardship, or propor- 
tionate giving of time, treasure, and tal- 
ent. A Christian should not give a por- 
tion, no matter how big, and claim the 
rest as his own; he should give it all to 
the Lord, and seek the Lord’s guidance 
and direction in the use of it. 

The writer does not believe that tith- 
ing was the practice of the Apostolic 
church or of Christianity generally until 
some three centuries after Christ. Tith- 
ing was pushed hard for a thousand 
years or more. The practice lapsed after 
the Reformation and was not revived 
again on a big scale until about a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Tithing is legalistic and a Christian 
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| is under grace. 


Ward knocks out the 


| familiar Malachi 3:8-10 as having appli- 


“If a Christian 
he can be a 
tither or even a 30 per cent giver and 
still be a thorough robber of God” (p. 
36). Jesus did not endorse tithing in 
Matthew 23:23: “... for you tithe mint 
and dill and cummin, and have neg- 
lected the weightier matters of the law, 
justice and mercy and faith; these you 
ought to have done, without neglecting 
the others” CRSV). But, “Even if Jesus 
had been a rigorous tither during his 
ministry, it would not have much bearing 
on Christian procedure, for Christians 
are neither Jews nor Jesus” Cp. 39). In 
fact, “there is no directive from Jesus 
that Christians under grace ought to give 
tithes,” says Ward (p. 43). 

Christians should give creatively, not 
legalistically or proportionately. Creative 
giving is spontaneous, responsive, unco- 
erced, total, empathic. It is the response 
of love to love and is “the giving most 
consistent with the unrestricted and un- 
prompted action of the Spirit” Cp. 19). 
Creative giving involves decision, en- 
counter, freedom, and loyalty. “Giving 
in response to Christ, welling out of the 
soul of an individual, coming from a 
sense of joy or urge apart from motive 
or calculation is spontaneous. It is real 
giving...” (Cp. 112). “Creative giving 
involves sacrifice, a person’s total en- 
deavor, his personal attention, his con- 
stant, spontaneous decision” Cp. 162). 

How will people give creatively? 
Author Ward makes these suggestions: 
use the laymen, employ plans that are 
creative, allow spontaneity, encourage 
projects, decentralize organization for 
handling funds, educate the youth, 
throw out the word “stewardship,” high- 
light the virtues of creative giving, de- 
velop creative worship services, present 
true stories of sacrifice, do not under- 
estimate the role of emotion in giving, 
relate church architecture to giving, 
and of course avoid any kind of un- 
christian giving which would bring dis- 
honor to the name of God. 

Controversial is a mild label for this 
book. The author writes vigorously, 
pungently, and evangelically. He com- 
pletes the argument for his view by rais- 
ing every conceivable objection, and 
then demolishing it. Ministers and 
church officers should read the book. The 
reviewer doubts that it will cause em- 
phasis on tithing to be lessened or the 
practice to decrease; but some ministers 
after reading it may preach on the sub- 
ject with less dogmatism than previously. 

Faris D. WuITESELL 
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REVIEW OF 


F elievens Religious Thoushe 


FEW MEN IN HIsTorY have demonstrated 
with greater effectiveness than William 
Wilberforce the far-reaching influence 
which Christian laymen may exercise on 
public life and opinion. We have had 
many excellent reminders of this during 
recent weeks as the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the great abolitionist’s birth has 
been commemorated. As Lord Heming- 
ford said, at the special service held 
August 24 in his memory in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was buried: “William 
Wilberforce believed in the application 
of the Christian faith to every aspect of 
life, including politics; his vision and his 
impulse were Christian; he took no step 
without prayer.” 


€ Wilberforce was born in the city of 
Hull, in the county of Yorkshire. When 
he was nine years old he lost his father, 
and shortly afterwards was sent to live 
with an aunt in London. There he 
heard the preaching of George White- 
field and began to feel strong religious 
stirrings within himself. Three years 
later, however, his mother, fearing that 
the boy was being swayed by “Metho- 
dist” influences, for which she had little 
sympathy, recalled him to his native city. 
That a strong social conscience was al- 
ready emerging in the lad was shown by 
the publication of a letter from him in 
1773, when he was 14, in a York news- 
paper denouncing “the odious traffic in 
human flesh” of which the slave-traders 
were guilty. 

Early religious impressions seem, how- 
ever, to have faded when, at the age of 
17, Wilberforce went up to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Writes E. M. B. in 
The English Churchman: “He was a 
charming young man, with pleasant 
manners, and was immensely popular .. . 
about town. He loved gaiety, and de- 
veloped a taste for the gaming-table; but 
when one day he realized that part of his 
gains was won from some who could not 
afford it, he was absolutely cured of 
gambling from that time onward.” 

When he entered Parliament he was 
only 21, and he remained a member of 
the House of Commons for 45 years. 
The transforming spiritual crisis of his 
life came in the year 1784 during a 
tour of the continent. One member of 
the party was Isaac Milner, formerly an 
usher at Hull Grammar School and sub- 


sequently to become Dean of Carlisle, 
who was a man of clear evangelical con- 
victions. As the result of conversations 
with this godly man, and the reading 
with him of Philip Doddridge’s book, 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, together with the Greek New Tes- 
tament; Wilberforce returned to England 
in a state of great spiritual concern. 

Still in a state of religious crisis, he 
sought out John Newton, rector of St. 
Mary Woolnoth in the city of London, 
whom God used to bring him through to 
a radiant faith in Christ as the Saviour 
and Lord of his soul. “He owed more to 
the Rev. John Newton, one-time master 
of a slave-ship, coarse, loose-living, foul- 
mouthed beyond belief, than to any 
other single influence in his life,” says 
Colin Cuttell in The Church Times. 
“Yet no two people could have been 
more dissimilar.” 

Nor did the ex-slave-trader’s influence 
end with Wilberforce’s conversion. It 
continued during the ensuing years. As 
Michael Hennell, writing in The Church 
of England Newspaper, reminds us: “It 
was John Newton who urged Wilber- 
force not to become a religious recluse 
but to return to politics. It was Newton 
who enabled him to see a vision of a 
public life given to God.” “Newton,” 
says Colin Cuttell, “was both wise and 
holy. Wilberforce must take back the 
new Christian experience and insights 
into that milieu to which by birth and 
intellectual eminence he belonged.” 


© Of the long years of campaigning for 
the abolition of slavery, of the disap- 
pointments, the determined opposition of 
powerful vested interests, and the ulti- 
mate victory when, in March, 1807, both 
Houses of Parliament passed the Act of 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade, there is no 
need to write here. The story is well 
known. But, though the iniquitous trade 
was now forbidden, there were still 
many slaves already in captivity, and the 
work would not be complete until they 
had been set free. To achieve this ob- 
ject required further years of unremit- 
ting application, and it was not until 
1833, just before his death, that the Act 
of Liberation was at last passed and 
800,000 slaves freed. 

Michael Hennell rightly observes that 
“Wilberforce’s championship of the 
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slaves came directly from his experience 
of Christ.” It is, indeed, important to 
point out that Wilberforce’s anti-slavery 
campaign represented but one aspect, 
though undoubtedly the most prominent 
aspect, of his life work, and, moreover, 
that his concern for the welfare of his 
fellow human beings was by no means 
limited to a desire for their liberation in 
this world. It went far deeper than that: 
it was for the salvation of their whole 
beings, souls as well as bodies, through 
Christ, whether British compatriots or 
Negro slaves, that he labored. 


€ This fundamental concern informed 
the whole of his life, public as well as 
private. It was seen in his emphasis on 
the importance of Sunday observance 
and on the duty of providing Christian 
instruction for the children of the poor. 
It was seen in his successful antagonism 
to the lottery sanctioned by the State, 
and in his denunciation of the exploita- 
tion of child labor. It was seen in the 
publication, in 1797, of his book en- 
titled A Practical View of the Prevailing 
Religious System of Professed Christians 
in the Higher and Middle Classes of 
this Country Contrasted with Real 
Christianity (recently re-published). “The 
title,” as Professor Briggs remarks, “re- 
flects Wilberforce’s main preoccupation— 
human salvation—and the main obstacle 
to it: satisfaction with the bogus rather 
than with the real.” 


€ Most of all, perhaps, this fundamental 
concern was manifested in the leading 
part he played in the founding of two 
great societies: the Church Missionary 
Society for the sending out of messen- 
gers of the Gospel to those, in Africa and 
other countries, who had never heard of 
Jesus Christ; and the British and For- 
eign Bible Society which is making 
available the Word of God to the peoples 
of the world in their own languages. 
Behind his public achievements and 
his perseverance in the face of frequent 
ill health and numerous antipathies and 
frustrations lay a serene spiritual life of 
faith and devotion and prayer. “All 
may be done through prayer,” this man 
who was known as “the nightingale of 
the House of Commons” used to say. 
“When the history of our own era is 
brought’ into proper perspective,” says 
Colin Cuttell, “there will be startling 
points of comparison with the age of 
Pitt. Shall we be able to point to a 
Wilberforce? There is no substitute in 
public life for lay leadership of that cali- 
bre and consistency.” 
Puitre Epccumse Hucues 
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